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Estee Lauder brings you a special program 
of rich rich treatments for the dry dry skin. 



Estee Lauder believes no woman need worry 
about dry dry skin— with her Fast Acting 
Beauty Care Collection , the richest, quickest, 
simplest beauty program ever devised. Start 
with Whipped Cleansing Creme . Brimming 
with rich rich ingredients, it lubricates while 
it cleanses. Follow with Dry Dry Skin Astrin- 
gent , an especially mild formula for dry sensi- 



tive skins that doesn't contain harsh alcohol. 
Then use Dry Dry Skin Creme. It feeds thirsty 
skin and provides precious moisture, reviving 
the skin like rain in the desert to help give it 
the look of smooth young freshness. And at 
night, before bed, use Night Table Creme — 
it's rich rich and so good for you. 
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At Frank's Place, the music 
starts rttphtly at Happy Hour. 

Play it again. Samantha. 




You can get 
hungry anytime 
from noon till 
midnight at 
Frank's Place. 
After that, you'll 
just have to diet. 



At Frank's Place, the Saute' of Rainbow Brook 

Trout Amandine makes a very stylish dish. It's 
mam-coated with almonds. 





Put yourself 
in Frank's Place 



You'll fit right in. Because Frank's Place blends food 
and mood into new patterns of pleasure. Here, 
clients will see it your way. Wives turn i 
newlyweds. And girl friends. . .well, mag 
happens, luncheon, cocktails, dinner, 
and late supper. Frank's Place. It's the 
place to be. 



Matching our wines 
to your taste is 
the maitre d's 
specialty. He 
proudly awaits 
your challenge. 
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Quiche Lorraine and 
other creative canape's— 
with our compliments 
to make our Happy Hour 
(4 to 7:30) even happier. 
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[An Advertisement.] 



How Our Innocent Weil-Meaning 
Plain-Wrapper Product Is 
Enslaving the Youth Market. 



n Sans sex, sans art, modda or poppa, with 
nothing but commonsense reporting 
(jejune to the pseudo- intellectuals), our 
trustworthy magazine grew by 542,000 
readers last year. 

□ The 18-34 age group accounts for 90% 
(ninety percent) of that growth. 

□ And they don't just glance. They come 
back week after week. In fact, if, instead of 
counting all the noses, you count men un- 
der thirty-five who read 4 out of 4 issues 
(and who make a minimum of 10 a year), 
we're quadruple the size of Newsweek (a 
glancer-glut). 

□ Why? What is the secret found so fas- 
cinating by nearly 8,000,000 weekly read- 
ers behind our simplistic derriere- garde 
cover? 

□ Item: You get both sides: Right, Left, 
Arab, Israeli, Labor, Management, Con- 
gress, The President. A recent example of 
our policy is the 5 -page text of Senate de- 
bate in the May 18th issue. That debate 
touches all points involved in the anti-war, 
anti-police - and - National - Guard move- 
ments, as well as the broad 
picture of campus dissent. 




It is unique. No other magazine prints 
that kind of basic serviceable infor- 
mation. 

□ Item: We concentrate. By using all of 
our news pages to report and explain 
national and international affairs, we 
have room to do a proper job. And our 
readers do a proper job, too. They didn't 
come into the store just to nose around. 

□ Item: We're ahead of things. Not just 
"with it." Our first cover story on the pol- 
lution crisis dates back twelve years. 

□ Now. About that plain wrapper. A few 
months ago, Louis Harris was hired by 
Time magazine to do a study on the atti- 
tude of the public towards the press. In 
the "trusted most" category, we outrated 
not only Time and Newsweek but the 
NewYorkTimes.We believe there is value 
in a no-nonsense look. The growth and 
loyalty of our readers seem to bear that out. 

n The purpose of this advertisement is to 
get more of the younger advertising 
agency people in New York to look be- 
hind our square Blue-Chip. 

The ones who have it, can't 
do without it. 
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LETTERS 

AFTERMATH: THE UNDERGROUND GOURMET'S FIRST ANNUAL PIZZARAMA 




The gold pizza award for excellence . 



The Underground Gourmet's First An- 
nual Pizzarama [May 18] was so bad 
that I must regard it as an ethnic slur. 
I don't know who your so-called pizza 
experts are, but I suspect that they are 
mostly non-Italians with appetites jaded 
by dry martinis, Instant Breakfast and 
Spam. They probably think that chop 
suey is gourmet food. 

The pizzas you reported on aren't 
pizzas but gastronomicaJ horrors right 
out of an Alka-Seltzer ad. Who ever 
heard of pizza made with pepperoni 
and anchovies? And peppers? Believe 
me, Italians know what to do with 
these delicacies— you put them into 
sandwiches and salads but never on a 
pizza. (Well, you do put anchovies on 
a Sicilian pizza, but then you don't put 
on tomatoes.) 

Real Italian pizza is made with toma- 
toes, olive oil, oregano, mozzarella, Ro- 
man cheese and, sometimes (for a real 
treat), mushrooms. Period. 

So, how about an article about authen- 
tic Italian pizza? The real thing sustains 
life, but the New York Magazine ver- 
sion will do nothing but put you six 
feet underground. 

Gemma Fastiggi 
Manhattan 

You clods must be putting us on with 
that Pizzarama business. I know at least 
nine places in Brooklyn that wouldn't 
dare put out pizza such as that stuff 
for fear of getting their windows brok- 
en. Goldberg's is passable, and John's 
on Bleecker Street is edible, but if that 
bourgeois group of experts can find their 
way to Pete's, under the Myrtle Ave. 
El in Brooklyn, they will taste the ul- 
timate. The Rex Tavern.in Bay Ridge, 
ranks number two. That's it. 

John Dantschisch 
Brooklyn 



How can any cost-conscious New York- 
er applaud the un-kosher decision of 
your judges of pizza piquancy to give 
Signor Goldberg a blue ribbon for that 
brown, dime-sized, rye-flavored thing 
which sells for 10.97 cents per ounce? 
II Goldberg nosed in with the second 
most expensive of all 1 1 pizzas judged, 
and probably credits victory to a secret 
ingredient— moxie. 

The second-place winner, Brooklyn's 
Queen Italian Restaurant, should have 
won, because it's five cents per ounce 
less expensive that Goldberg's; per pie, 
that would mean 18 extra trips to Staten 
Island for your travel editor ... at least, 
this week. 

Serafino Rosenstein 
Staten Island 

It is obvious that you and your "dis- 
tinguished panel of experts" are merely 
diddlers and dabblers in the exquisitely 
refined art of pizza ingestion — your rat- 
ing of "Extraordinary (first prize)" for 
Goldberg's Pizzeria gave you away. 

There are at least 50 people with im- 
peccable pizza-tasting credentials who 
consider me the definite authority in the 
world on pizza, and let me tell you 
this: I have had Goldberg's pizza and, 
at best, it hovers precariously between 
third- and fourth-rate. 

Their pizza is served in a deep alu- 



minum-foil dish, which is like serving 
a hero sandwich on Bond bread. Their 
crust is too thick, thereby absorbing 
most of the flavor and interfering with 
the esthetics of the entire act. And 
finally, the taste itself, by those who 
know, is just not that good. 

There are about four great places 
that you missed entirely, and thank 
goodness for that. First, they'd be 
blabbed around town; then their quality 
would go down and their prices up. 

Richard Smith 
Manhattan 

With all due respect to your pizza- 
tasters, "Excellent (third prize)" is not 
a high enough rating for John's Pizzeria, 
278 Bleecker Street. 

As a matter of fact, "Extraordinary 
(first place)" is probably not a high 
enough rating for John's pizza! 

Mrs. John Di Lorenzo 
Richmond Hill, New York 

After reading New York diligently since 
its inception, I finally feel impelled to 
comment.The Underground Gourmet's 
Pizzarama only proves how horribly 
provincial are your experts' palates. 

Granted, the selection is from New 
York only. But after scanning the pho- 
tographs and descriptions, I can only 
deduce that Messrs. Glaser and Snyder 
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cannot tell a quality pizza from a 
wagon wheel. 

The only super pizza now extant is 
produced at Pizzeria Due in Chicago, 
which is kin to Pizzeria Uno, down the 
block. Due's is better. The product is 
so thick of crust and rich of ingredients 
that it defies all efforts to lift it by hand. 
It is served in a high-rimmed cast-iron 
skillet, complete with knife and fork. 

Please do not let your readers be led 
down a winding path of second-rate 
pies. Make the contest national, so all 
can recognize the championship of Piz- 
zeria Due! 

Irwin Kirby 
Freeport, New York 
P.S. With sausage is best. 

You have merely selected the best pizza 
for the city. 

The best pizza in the world is pro- 
duced at 235 Elm Street in East Pater- 
son, New Jersey, at an informal Italian 
emporium called Giovanni's Pizzeria. 

This honest-to-God, genuine, home- 
made pizza includes, if you ask for it, 
delicious homemade sausage. And the 
owner, John, doesn't mind custom-tail- 
oring his pizza to your wishes— thin or 
thick crust, more cheese, etc.; therefore, 
it is possible for each person to achieve 
his own pizza nirvana. 

Besides this, John assures himself of 
a place in the Pizza Hall of Fame 
with his ingeniously simple method of 
dealing with the take-out pizza prob- 
lem. His customers order their pizza 
"half-baked," and then pop it into a 
waiting hot oven at home. It works. 

I conclude this paean to John by 
observing that if pizza-all-the-way is a 
symphony, then this Giovanni has got 
to be Toscanini. 

Jack Grubel 
Manhattan 

I have just read the first annual Pizza- 
rama, and I am very indignant and 
insulted. New York the pizza capital of 
the world? (May the roof of your 
mouth be burned for life. ) Please, study 
your geography and then follow your 
palate to the true pizza capital — Tren- 
ton, New Jersey— where you would be 
boiled alive in oil and garlic by the mere 
mention of "pizza" instead of "tomato 
pie." 

I do take into consideration that your 
taste buds have been dulled by your 
continuous consumption of chocolate 
mousse! Of course, I also realize that 
this is your first Pizzarama and that 
experience is the best teacher. 
See you in Trenton next year? 

Peter A. Wall 
Louisville, Kentucky 

In the five months since I arrived in 
New York from Chicago, I have borne, 



with extraordinary good grace, the con- 
stant claims by New Yorkers of their 
city's superiority to my, and everybody 
else's, home town. You, however, have 
gone too far. I refer to your statement 
that "New York is now the pizza capi- 
tal of the world." Yet you do not men- 
tion that the pizza served at Goldberg's, 
your first-prize winner, is Chicago-style 
pizza. Indeed, Mr. Goldberg opened his 
establishment because he could not find 
in New York pizza of the quality which 
those of us raised in Chicago have 
taken for granted for many years. This 
fact is prominently displayed on the 
poster in his window. Furthermore, 
the motif of the restaurant is entirely 
Chicagoan with old Chicago news- 
papers decorating the walls. 

Assuming, therefore, that you were 
speaking of quality and not quantity, I 
submit that your claim of New York's 
pizza superiority is nonsense and would 
hope that you will print a retraction 
acknowledging Chicago's supremacy in 
the art of pizza-making. 

Bill Mason 
Manhattan 

Alrighty, you really did it to me. There 
I was, happily shlepping pizzas to a 
steady and growing clientele of pizza 
mavens, when all of a sudden The Un- 
derground Gourmet and New York 
Magazine named my little pizza store as 
the best in New York. From the mo- 
ment New York hit the streets, my life 
has been utter bedlam. Crowds standing 
in line, groups flying charter from Flor- 
ida, letters requesting pizza deliveries to 
Lawton, Oklahoma, and pizza aficiona- 
dos and los exigentex dancing in to chal- 
lenge my expertise. The first weekend, 
Goldberg's Pizzeria whizzed through 
200 pounds of sausage. That's a lot of 
piggies. I even lost five pounds. Gold- 
berg's is now going to open another 
joint in the fall in the 20s on Third Ave- 
nue, thanks to New York. It was a great 
honor you bestowed on me and my 
overworked pizza ovens; the Pizzarama 
Award is proudly displayed on my 
dough retarder. May your masthead 
smell like mushrooms and your paper 
taste like pizza. 

Larry Goldberg 
Manhattan 

The Underground Gourmet replies: The 

passions unleashed by the democrati- 
cally-arrived-at results of our first Piz- 
zarama reveal how deeply felt is the 
public concern for pizza standards. In 
the interest of fairness, the judges for 
next year's contest will all be of Italian 
descent. In addition, the competition 
will be international. Arrangements are 
now being made to have Alitalia fly in 
pies from the best pizzerias in Naples for 
a direct comparison here in New York. 
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LIGHTERS FROM S600.TO $45. 
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/ OF PARIS 

From the S. T. Dupont of Paris collection of 
fine jewelry butane lighters— reflecting an 
almost century-old tradition of superb 
craftsmanship. The ultimate accessory for 
men and women . . . exemplifying elegance, 
supreme quality, and the highest precision. 
Heavily electroplated in 18 karat gold, or 
silver. Also in ancient Chinese lacquer. 

Shown above, the "Faceted" design, heavily 
electroplated in 18 karat gold. Model 2310, 
large size, $80; model 1310, small size, $70. 

Also in silver, 30 microns thick. Model 2110, 
large size, $50; model 1110, small size, $45. 



At fine stores of distinction everywhere. In the 
greater New York Metropolitan area: In New 
York: Abercrombie & Fitch. Arnolds Tobacco 
Shop, DeNoyer Inc., Dominique France, Alfred 
Dunhlll of London, Gottfried Bros.. Hatcherian 
Jeweler. Lane Ltd., Paul Mole Tobacconist, Peter- 
son's Ltd., H. R. Scott Inc., Nat Sherman, Smoke 
Shop De La Concha. A. Sulka & Co. In New 
Jersey: Short Hills: Abercrombie & Fitch. Morris- 
town: Anson Newton Ltd. fast Orange: Brick 
Church Pipe Shop. Montclair: H. & H. Shop. Inc. 
Elizabeth: Michael Kohn Inc. In Connecticut: 
New Haven: The Owl Shop. Hartford: The Tobacco 
Shop. In Delaware: Wilmington: Bee Hive Co., 
Inc. In Massachusetts: Boston: David P. Ehr- 
lich Smoke Shop. Shreve, Crump & Low Co. 
Newton: Pipe Rack. For the store nearest you 
write: S. T. Dupont Corporation, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10022. 



THE CITY POLITIC 

THE DAY THEY ENDED RENT CONTROL 
BY RALPH SCHOENSTEIN 



Two weeks ago in this column Frederic 
Herman, a former New York City rent 
commissioner, advocated a uniform rent 
control law. This week Mr. Schocnstein , 
a tenant, conjures up a fantasy based 
on an alternative proposal. — Ed. 

The trouble really began when all 
apartments were decontrolled. Repre- 
senting thousands of frantic tenants, 
Jesse and Barry Gray had argued that 
the presence of American troops in Ye- 
men justified an extension of wartime 
control; but in spite of their pleas, the 
law was still changed when a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant realtor threatened to sell off 
two of his blocks as landfill for Jersey 
City. 

"The old rent formula of 1970 was 
absurd," said Rexford Tompkins of the 
Real Estate Board. "It was anachronistic 
to hold New York's landlords to only a 
fair return. I'm afraid that tenants who 
can't stand the heat will just have to 
get out of the kitchen, whether or not 
we paint it." 

The ending of rent control caused a 
few suspicious fires at Sulzberger-Rolfe. 
but even warmer was the approval of 
landlords. 

"Now we'll really be able to do 
things," said an East Bronx ow ner on 
the phone from Montego Bay. "Now 
we'll be able to abandon the buildings 
before they become slums." 

"It's the only way to keep the lower 
class from leaving New York," said 
Vito Battista. "If the lower class goes, 
then my group drops down from the 
middle, which is what Lindsay has al- 
ways wanted." 

Needless to say, the raising of rents 
in the poorer homes quickly changed 
the standard of living. A better class of 
rats moved into Lenox Avenue, winos 
moved up from Manischewitz to bur- 
gundy, and people started to take a 
pride in the neighborhoods they were 
looting. 

It was an awareness of this pride that 
had made the mayor consider a plan 
for turning the slums into cooperatives. 

"But I'm just not sure," he had final- 
ly said, "if people really want to own 
their own garbage." 

Unfortunately, the raising of slum 
rents not only pushed up property taxes 
but also caused a strike by building 
service workers. Since there were, how- 
ever, no building service workers em- 
ployed in these slums, Theodore Kheel 
had trouble getting the bargaining off 
dead center. 

Speaking on behalf of the service 




workers at a militant rally in the Hol- 
land Tunnel. John DeLury said, "We 
don't care what table the pie is on! We 
won't be treated as crumbs!" 

A compromise was finally made in 
which the workers were ( 1 ) to clear 
the tunnel and (2) henceforth allowed 
to have two salaried members on stand- 
by alert for every functioning building. 
As a concession to management, the 
union insisted on just one man for 
buildings condemned. 

"I blame the governor for this," said 
an angry Mayor Lindsay. "I don't know 
why; I just do. And unless there's im- 
mediate help from the Legislature for 
our standby janitors, I will recommend 
to the Council a six-point plan to aban- 
don the city." 

"We certainly can't have any more 
slate aid to featherbedding," the gov- 
ernor replied. "Carrying the mayor of 
Albany on the payroll is more than 
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enough. Abandon New York? I'm 
afraid that Lindsay has become the 
neatest elitist defeatist. I took out his 
garbage once, but I'm not gonna do it 
again." 

The mayor's alarm was quickly 




proved prophetic: the new contract for 
the building service workers erased the 
profits from higher rents and hundreds 
of landlords returned from Miami to 
cope with the crisis. 

"We just won't tolerate absentee door- 
men," said one East Harlem owner. "Or 
even those on the premises. I mean, 
I'm not going to pay a doorman for a 
house that has no door." 

The landlords displayed their wrath 
by turning off the heat in whatever 
buildings still had it. Moreover, they 
demanded hardship rent increases in 
their decontrolled apartments, where 
82 families and 4,512 airline steward- 
esses were living. 

"I deplore this necessary increase," 
said the mayor. "If our landlords per- 
sist in such irresponsible behavior, we'll 
lose our stewardesses to Tenafly and 
middle-class life will be dead in New 
York." 



Most of the middle-class tenants 
shared the mayor's outrage, but some 
responded to the increase with good 
cheer. A Singles Week party at the El 
Dorado was turned into a rent drive; at 
a Pre-Abortion Gala in Mt. Sinai, 10 
girls changed to semi-private so their 
landlords could have the difference, and 
the 82 remaining families prepared to 
give up such luxuries as medicines and 
milk. 

"I just don't like the way it's work- 
ing out," said Rent Commissioner Alt- 
man. "The middle-class neighborhoods 
are becoming a cross between the Bar- 
bizon and the DKE house. We may 
have to import some families that aren't 
making it in Jersey." 

And so the lower and middle classes 
were teetering on the brink when an 
upper-class crisis, the now-famous Gam- 
bino case, triggered the disaster we have 
today. A young couple named Salva- 
tore and Sue Gambino applied for a 
cooperative apartment at 1006 Park 
Avenue. Both of them had tattoos and 
prison records, but they were about to 
be accepted when the building commit- 
tee discovered that they knew Fred 
Berman. They were instantly told to 
forget the secret handshake and forfeit 
their deposit, five thousand dollars in 
small unmarked bills from a numbers 
bank at Joan of Arc Junior High. 

With the backing of Leonard Bern- 
stein and the ACLU, the Gambinos 
went at once to Attorney General Lefko- 
witz, who told the 1006 committee that 
unless these people were allowed to 
buy an apartment, he would use the 
house as a target for Weathermen. 

"It's people like you," he told the 
committee, "who give discrimination a 
bad name." 

It was then the committee made the 
move that finally broke the housing 
dam: they sold the building back to the 
original owner, who leased the roof as a 
squash club and then rented apartments 
at five hundred dollars a room to select 
heroin jobbers and chic karate schools. 
When hundreds of other landlords also 
bought co-ops, a desperate mayor in- 
vited Edward Sulzberger to an urgent 
meeting at Gracie Mansion, but Sulz- 
berger couldn't make it, sending in his 
place two architecture-loving shylocks 
to represent his position. Sulzberger was 
busy deciding on the proper way to fire 
all the building service workers, who 
were now demanding the right to inter- 
view prospective tenants to weed out 
the lousy tippers. 

All hope for ending the crisis now is 
seemingly gone, especially since the 
building of new apartments has com- 
pletely stopped. Late last night, in a 
dramatic meeting at Grant's Tomb, the 
construction workers unanimously voted 
to put up no new buildings within five 
miles of any liberal arts college. m 



"Some of the most 

exciting MidVs 
seem to he coming 
from the 

sportswear field." 

I L L L L 




FASHION INTERVIEW: 
BETTY SAUNDERS 

Betty Saunders, merchandise man- 
ager and trend-watcher for Bonwit's 
Sports Floor, explains: 

"Sportswear now is allowing 
Americans to have more fun with 
fashion than at any other time. 
That's because there's no limit to 
levels now— they can play it to all 
lengths, mix all kinds of layers, put 
together all sorts of colors, textures 
and parts." 

"Chuck Howard's things are a 
great example of what I mean— his 
argyle sweater and herringbone 
tweed Midi skirt mix color and pat- 
tern and texture— really a tour de 
force." 

"Jaeger has done a superb job 
of mixing leathers and suede with 
those marvelous yarn-y British 
tweeds. With the trend to softness, 
Jaeger's very-constructed clothes 
are a bit of a paradox. Because of 
the gentle fabrics, the look is soft, 
yet the clothes still have that pre- 
cise international tailoring that's 
made them so famous." 

"Fabrics have always been B. H. 
Wragge's forte, but I think this time 
he's really outdone himself. One of 
his new plaids is called City Block 
and it is just about that big. The 
way he mixes line and detail is 
really ingenious. Like his gray flan- 
nel Midi shirtdress buttoned down 
the front with emerald-cut 'di- 
amonds'—only Wragge could have 
thought of diamonds on flannel." 

"Hermes, Anne Klein and Bonnie 
Cashin have also done fantastic 
things with the new length. Any- 
body who thinks the Midi is a re- 
turn to the past should take a good 
look at what's happening in sports- 
wear now." 

BONWIT TELLER 
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o. Whisky^ 



We do a thing or two 



George Dickel has a very special 
gentleness. Because we do things 
even the best bourbons don't. 

We age our mash a full 24 / 
hours before fermentation, 
Mellow our whisky through 
10 feet of charcoal. Then, 
for extra clarity and extra 
mellow flavor, we filter our 
whisky -cold -before and 
after aging. George Dickel 

© 1970. GEORGE K OICKR i COMPANY 





move from bourbon 



Tennessee Sippin' Whisky. It's 
made to be sipped, not gulped. 
We're the other one from 
Tennessee. 



It's where you go 
/ from bourbon. 

f: (and the going's a little expensive) 
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MOVIES AROUND TOWN 



OPENINGS AND CURRENT ATTRACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK SCREEN 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



June 12 through June 18 



(Listings subject to change) 



OPENINGS 



FRIDAY, JUNE 12 



Events— Director Fred Baker made this film detailing 
his trials and tribulations in completing a picture 
in New York about Lenny Bruce. 72nd St Playhouse, 
betw 1st and 2nd Aves (BU 8-9304). 



SATURDAY, JUNE 13 



Giselle-Tonight only. A color film based on the 
American Ballet Theatre production, with Carla 
Fracci and Erik Bruhn. Alice Tully Hall, Lincoln 
Center (362-1911). 



MONDAY, JUNE 15 



Performance— About criminals In the London under- 
world, with Mick Jagger, James Fox, Anita Pallen- 
berg. Cinema 2, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-0774). 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 



Coppella— Tonight only, a color film with the Vienna 
State Opera Ballet and the Vienna Symphony 
(Susanne Kirnbauer, Karl Musil, Willy Dull). Alice 
Tully Hall, Lincoln Center (362-1911). 

On a Clear Day You Can See Forever-Barbra 
Streisand and Yves Montand. Bob Newhart, Larry 
Blyden in a screen version of the Alan Jay Lerner- 
Burton Lane musical; directed by Vincente Min- 
nelli. State I, Bdway and 45th (JU 2-5070); Cine, 
3rd Ave and 86th St (427-1332). 

The Hawaiian*— A sequel to "Hawaii," directed by 
Tom Gries, with Charlton Heston, Geraldine Chap- 
lin, Tina Chen. John Phillip Law, Mako and Alec 
McCowen. Victoria, Bdway at 46th (JU 6-0540); 
34th St East, at 2nd Ave (MU 3-0255); Trans-Lux. 
85th St at Madison (BU 8-3180). 



CURRENT 



Anna ol th* Thousand Days Genevieve Bujold is 
Anne Boleyn to the life, and Richard Burton as 
Henry VIII is at his best since "Becket" in Hal 
Wallis' lavish historical drama. Neighborhood 
showcase theatres. 

Beneath th* Planet ol the Ap**-Oualitatively the 
title fits— there's more of the nonsense and less of 
the substance of its predecessor in this sequel, 
which has James Franciscus among the chimps, 
gorillas and subterraneans. The special effects are 
still good. State 11, Bdway and 45th (JU 2-5070); 
Orpheum, 86th nr 3rd Ave (AT 9-4607). 

Bob ft Carol ft Tad ft Alice— Robert Culp and Natalie 
Wood are the swingers but Elliott Gould and Dyan 
Cannon as the squares give this slightly-sexier- 
than-television comedy its charm. Not the most 
sophisticated comment on current morality, but 
funny. Neighborhood showcase theatres. 

Brand X— A collection of inept and amateurish satires 
on television, about as sharp as a modestly tal- 
ented college variety-show production. Elgin. 8th 
Ave & 19th St (675-0935). 

Cherry, Harry and Raquel— Russ Meyers' earlier 
spontaneous idiocy and enthusiasm are missing 
in this cutesy sexploitation venture, but he's still 
King Leer and tops at photographing and casting 
nudies. Various neighborhood showcase theatres 
(see daily newspaper). 

Cotton Comes to Harlem— Calvin Lockhart. Godfrey 
Cambridge and Raymond St. Jacques in Ossie 
Davis' film about two black detectives at work. 
DeMille, 7th Ave at 47th St (CO 5-8430); 86th St 
East, nr 3rd Ave (AG 9-1144). 

Felllnl Salyrlcon— Two young men, footloose and 
feckless in pagan Rome. Fellini's reworking of 
Petronius and a further enlargement of the 
themes the master has been considering and 
reconsidering throughout his career— civilization 



and savagery, beauty and decay. Flawed but pow- 
erful. Little Carnegie, 57th nr 7th Ave (246-5123). 

Getting Straight— Elliott Gould's fine performance 
makes this freak-show "youth" film about campus 
revolt seem better than it is. Birchers or Weather- 
men—or both— might like it. but there's not much 
for anyone in between. Cinema I, Third Ave at 60th 
St (PL 3-6022). 

Hello, Dolly!— For square movie-lovers or over-thirty- 
five admirers of Barbra Streisand and Walter 
Matthau, who are dandy but subverted by the sheer 
lavishness of it all. Rivoli, Bdway and 49th St 
247-1633). 

I Am Curious (Blue)— The supplement-sequel to / 
Am Curious (Yellow) seems to be composed of 
the sweepings from the cutting-room floor after 
the first was finished. Less sex, more boredom. 
Evergreen, 11th E of Univ PI (LE 3-5325). 

Jovlta— A beautifully made Polish film about the com- 
ing of age of an idolized track star offers an ex- 
cellent cast and an intriguing mixture of realism 
and romanticism. Fifth Avenue Cinema, at 13th St 
(WA 4-8339). 

Let It B*— The Beatles rehearse and record, re- 
minisce and rap in a movie that is a delight not 
only for its music but also for its close-up of the 
group. Victoria, thru 6/16. Bdway at 46th St 
(JU 6-0540); and neighborhood showcase theatres. 

M. A. S.H. -Elliott Gould and Donald Sutherland give 
smashing star performances in a hip service 
(Mobile Army Surgical Hospital) comedy, one of 
the blackiest, bloodiest and funniest ever. 
Baronet, thru 7/10, 3rd Ave at 59th (EL 5-1663). 

Monique— Wife and husband both fall in love with 
the maid (shrug). With Sibylla Kay. Joan Alcorn. 
David Summer. Rialto, Bdway at 42nd (LO 5-9795): 
Embassy E, 220 E 59 (688-1717). 

My Night at Maud'»-Eric Rohmer's film is a delight 
—a literate, perceptive and witty piece of plotting 
of four lives that intertwine and, with an ironic 
twist, untangle. 68th St Playhouse. 1164 Third 
Ave (RE 4-0302',. 

On* Mora Tim*— A bit of driveling nonsense, slug- 
gishly directed by the heavy hand of Jerry Lewis, 
this sequel to "Salt and Pepper" has Peter Law- 
ford in a dual role and Sammy Davis Jr. doing 93 
minutes of Lewis routines. Thru 6/16, 34th St East, 
near 2nd Ave (MU 3-0255); 86th St E, 3rd Ave 
at 86th (249-1144). 

Patlon— George C. Scott as Patton gives one of the 
great performances of all time in a penetrating 
character study of "the perfect warrior." Thru 
6/23, Criterion, Bdway & 45th (JU 2-1795). 

Pornography: Copenhagen 1970— A documentary. 
Cine Lido, Bdway at 48th St (757-4228). 

Rider on the Rain-Rene Clement, a master ot the 
genre, directed this excellent suspense-filled 
terror-and-sunlight thriller about murder, mysteri- 
ous strangers and a lovely young housewife who 
refuses to tell the truth. Plaza. 58th St E of 
Madison (EL 5-3320). 

riverrun— John Korty's film about the relationships of 
a girl, her father and her lover is flawed by some 
unnecessary melodrama, but it's mostly pure and 
forthright— like a gem. Cinema II, thru 6/14, 3rd 
Ave nr60th (PL 3-0774). 

Th* Ballad of Cabl* Hogua— Jason Robards Is a 
grizzled prospector-capitalist (he struck water in 
the desert) in this off-beat western. Despite some 
self-indulgence by director Sam Peckinpah, it's 
pleasant enough. Neighborhood showcase theatres. 

The Boys In th* Band— Writer-producer Mart Crowley 
has intensified every quality of his witty, human- 
istic and beautifully constructed play about some 
homosexuals in New York and, with director 
William Friedkin, has made a film that Is 
nothing short of brilliant. Thru 6/16. State I, Bdway 
at 45th (JU 2-5070); Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 72nd 
(TR 9-1313). 

The Dreamer— Israel's entry at Cannes, about a 
young man working with the aged, has a few fine 
moments, but the young filmmaker's talents are 
swamped by commercial considerations and artis- 
tic pretensions. (In Hebrew) Carnegie Hall Cinema. 
7th Ave nr 57th St (PL 7-2131). 



Th* Forbln Project— The machines are impressive 
and the relatively unknown cast is good in this 
taut, slightly campy but disturbing tale of man 
vs. computers. Cinema Rendezvous, 57th St nr 
Sixth Ave (JU 6-444P). 

The Grasshopper A slick, pointless movie with 
Jacqueline Bisset as the "today 1 ' girl who leaves 
home to go the Vegas showgirl route. It's the 
same old stuff— which "today" means a lurid ex- 
ploitation flick. Neighborhood movies. 

The Landlord— Beau Bridges, "rich, white and whim- 
sical" but obviously socially retarded, buys a 
ghetto tenement and becomes involved with its 
black tenants. A pretentious film that leaves no 
avenue of offensiveness to any race unexplored. 
Coronet, 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). 

The Last Grenada— An idiotic mess about a lunatic 
guerrilla leader harassing the British in Hong 
Kong and a mercenary who falls for the general's 
wife. Various neighborhood movies. 

The Magic Garden of Stanley Sweetheart- From a 
not uninteresting book about a college student's 
freak-out. we get an abortive, unbalanced and 
exploitative film much like the cheap nudie flicks. 
Paris, 5th Ave & 58th St (MU 8-2013). 

The Out-ol-Towners— The Fun City mis-adventures of 
a couple of stupids from Ohio— Jack Lemmon, 
Sandy Dennis— lack the sustained believability or 
the fine madness so necessary to comedy. Instead, 
it merely insults New Yorkers, Ohioans and other 
thinking people. On the Stage: "Swing to the 
70's." Radio City Music Hall, 6th Ave and 49th St 
(PL 7-3100). 

The Passion of Anna— A rich and satisfying experi- 
ence, Ingmar Bergman's new color film, his finest 
in years, is a complex and perceptive study of the 
physical and psychological violence to which 
"civilized" people are prone. Max von Sydow, Liv 
Ullmann and Bibi Andersson head a brilliant cast. 
Festival. 57th St at 5th Ave (LT 1-2323). 

The Sicilian Clan— A daring jewel robbery, carefully 
planned and beautifully executed by Alain Delon 
and Jean Gabin. Sutton, 205 E 57 (PL 9-1411); 
Forum (English-dubbed), thru 6/18. 47th St and 
Bdway (PL 7-8320). 

The Way We Live Now— About conflicted young ad 
men, slick as a commercial and with the impact 
of a soap opera. Kleenex-night-at-the-movies for 
the fellas. Pacific East, 59th betw 2nd and 3rd 
Aves (688-0750). 

Too Lata The Hero— Producer-Director Robert Aldrich 
has come up with a rip-snorting he-man war 
movie, with Cliff Robertson and Michael Caine 
up against the Japanese and their own cynical 
views of heroism. Cinerama, thru 6/23. Bdway at 
47th St (265-5711). 

Two by Jean-Luc Godard— "See You at Mao," and 
"Pravda." the first made in England and the 
second in Czechoslovakia. Both are in color and 
in English. Evergreen. 144 Bleecker. at LaGuardia 
PI (OR 4-3210). 

Watermelon Man— A successful comedy-cum-signifi- 
cance, with Godfrey Cambridge as a loud-mouth 
white salesman who wakes up black, and Estelle 
Parsons as his liberal wife who isn't. Murray Hill, 
3rd Ave at 34tl St (MU 5-7652); Penthouse, Bdway 
at 47th (957-5450). 

Women In Love— A beautiful film version of the 
D. H. Lawrence novel about emotional involvement 
that honors not only its creators, but also its 
audience The excellent cast includes Alan Bates, 
Glenda Jackson and Oliver Reed. Fine Arts. 58th 
St nr Park Ave (PL 5-6030). 

Woodstock— This film of 1969 s biggest nappening 
is technically stunning; but beyond the camera 
work and the top rock talent, the constant crowd 
shots and interviews pall early on and we're left 
with smuggery instead of a clue as to what made 
things so special. Trans-Lux East, 3rd Ave nr 58th 
(PL 9-2262); Trans-Lux West, Bdway at 49th (CO- 
5-1355). 

Z— A passionate and detailed study of political 
assassination and of the death of virtue in Greece 
today is the finest foreign-language film of the 
year. With Yves Montand. Jean-Louis Trintignant, 
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Look,we know 
you like to 
get away 
with the kids. 

(So we offer a bargain family vacation.) 




But we also 
know you like 
to get away 
from them. 




(So we include a free day camp 7 days a week.) 




At Dorado, get the best of both worlds. Family fun and 
freedom. 

Bring the kids and our counsellors will take them 
off your hands, daily from 9 to 5. 

Meanwhile, back on the rest of our 1500 acres and 
two miles of beaches, you can sail, play tennis or golf 
on our two championship courses. Or splash in our 
saltwater pools. 

We have babysitters, too. So one evening be sure to 
dine on our romantic Ocean Terrace. To candlelight, 
and the sound of surf and guitars. 

Dorado Beach. Really, is there anywhere else? 

Dorado's summer rates are as low as $22.50 per person, double, 
including two meals. Special Vacation Plans for families, honey- 
mooners, golfers (May 1-Oct. 20). See your travel agent, write or 
phone for brochure to: Suite 1005, 30 Rockefeller Plaza W, N.Y. 
10020, (212) 586-1141; Chicago (312) 372-4489; Wash., D.C. 
(202) 347-4951. Represented in the West by Glen W. Fawcett. 



PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. 



Operated by ROCKRESORTS • INC. 



Irene Papas. Beekman, 65th at 2nd Ave (RE 7- 
2622): Embassy (English-dubbed) 46th St & Bdway 
(PL 7-2408). 

Excerpted Irom Judith Crist's reviews 



OTHERS 

Schedules change at drop of a hat; phone ahead. 



7ha 



Five 
(and 



Art, 8th St E ot University (GR 3-7014). HI Mom! 
Astor, Bdway at 45th (JU 6-2240). A Man Called 

Horse, thru 6/23. 
Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4-1717). Anne ot the 

Thousand Days, thru 6/16. From 6/17 Jenny. 
Charles, Ave B at 12th (GR 5-4210). They Shoot 

Horses, Don't They? 
Cine, 3rd Ave at 86th (427-1332). Thru 6/16, A Man 

Called Horse. 

Cine Lido, Bdway at 48th St (757-4228). Pornog- 
raphy: Copenhagen 1970. 

Cine Mallbu, 59th St betw 2nd & 3rd Ave (759-4630). 
Tropic ot Cancer. 

Cinema Village, 22 E 12th (924-3363). A Streetcar 
Called Desire (tentative). 

Eighth St Playhouse, W of 5th Ave (GR 7-7874). 
7hey Shoot Horses, Don't They? and Charley. 

83rd St, Bdway nr 83rd (TR 7-3190). Bob « Carol & 
Ted & Alice. 

Elgin, 8th Ave & 19th St (675-0935). Brand X. 

Embassy, Bdway nr 72nd (SC 4-6745). Bufcfi Cassidy 
and the Sun Dance Kid and The Prime ot Miss 
Jean Brodie. Thru 6/16. 

Gramercy, 23rd St nr Lexington (GR 5-1660). Easy 
Rider and Alice's Restaurant. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave at 12th St (929-3350). 
The Walking Stick and Viva Max. 

Guild, 33 W 50th (PL 7-2406). Boo & Carol & Ted & 
Alice, thru 6/23. 

Klpa Bay, 2nd Ave at 31st (LE 2-6668). 200): A Space 
Odyssey (in 70 mm). 

Lincoln Art, 57th St, E of Bdway (JU 2-2333) 
Lion in Winter. 

Mldtown, Bdway & 99th (AC 2-1200). Hi Mom. 

Museum of Modem Art, 11 W 53 (956-7078. 
Decades of Japanese Films in Retrospect 
other films). 6/12, 2 & 5:30 p.m. Sunnyside Up '29 
dir. David Butler. 5/13, 11:30 a.m. 7he Thin Man 
'34, dir. W. S. Van Oyke; 3 & 5:30 p.m. Three Bacf 
Men '26, dir. John Ford. 6/14, 2 & 5:30 p.m. Zoo 
in Budapest '33, dir. Rowland V. Lee. 6/15, 2:30 
& 5:30 p.m. Make Way lor Tomorrow '37, dir. Leo 
McCarey; 8 p.m. Equinox Flower '58, dir. Yasujiro 
Ozu. 6/16, 2 p.m. Equinox Flower; 5:30 p.m. Cine- 
probe: An Evening with George Romero— Night ot 
the Living Dead '69. 6/17, 2 & 5:30 p.m. Horses 
"41, dir. Ka)iro Yamamoto. 6/18, She Was Like a 
Wild Chrvsanthemum '55, dir. Keisuke Kinoshita. 

New York Cultural Cantar, 2 Columbus Circle (581- 
2311). Kinetic's "Take One," a collection of 43 
short student films. Thru 6/28, Wed thru Sun, 4 
and 6 p.m. 

New Yorker, Bdway and 88th St (TR 4-9189). 
6/12, Marcel Pagnol's Harvest '37, Jean-Luc God- 
ard's Breathless '59. 6/13, Breathless, Pagnol's 
Marius '31. 6/14, Marius, Pagnol's The Well- 
Digger's Daughter '46. 6/15, Well-Digger's Daugh- 
ter, Jacques Demy's Lola '60. 6/16, Lola, Jean 
Renoir's Picnic on the Grass '59. 6/17, Picnic on 
the Grass, Georges Franju's Therese '62. 6/18, 
Therese, Godard's Alphaville '65. 

Riverside, Bdway nr 961 h (MO 3-4530). A Man 
Called Horse. 

Riviera, Bdway at 97th (Rl 9-8046). Wild in the Street 
and The Magic Christian. 

Symphony, Bdway at 95th (AC 2-6600). The Lawyer 
and Medium Cool. 

Thalia, Bdway at 59th St (AC 2-3370). 5/12, Godard's 
La Chinoise and Beniamin. 5/13, Bourguignon's 
Sundays and Cybele and Bunuel's Viridiana. 5/14, 
Boris Godunov and The Three Penny Opera. 
6/15, Malle's Viva Maria and Vadim's The Game 
Is Over. 6/16, One Potato, Two Potato and 7he 
Pumpkin Eater. TIM, Huston's Moulin Rouge and 
Oscar Wilde. 6/18, Rene Clair's Le Million and 
Under the Roots ot Paris. 

Trans Lux 85th, at Madison (BU 8-3180). Thru 6/16, 
A Man Called Horse. From 6/17, 7he Hawaiians. 

UA East, 1st Ave and 85th St (249-5100). Bob & 
Carol & Ted 4 Alice. 

Waverly, 3rd St & 6th Ave (WA 9-8037). Bob & Carol 
& Ted & Alice. 

World, 49th St E of 7th Ave (247-5747). Marital 
Fulfillment. 

Zlegfeld, 6th Ave & 54th St (765-7600). The Sand 
Pebbles. 
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Journal of a Dry Dock Country Dog. 




Well, I went walking around Dry Dock Country today. Had it in mind to get me a new hand-knit sweater, a real swank 
one, over at Canine Styles at Lex and 63rd. But, then, everything I ever get in Dry Dock Country is the cat's pajamas. 
Anyway, I got a look at myself passing one of those shiny glass buildings and I decided I wasn't exactly looking top dog. 
So I took myself over to Mildred Pell's on East 61st for a shampoo and trim, and then to the Dog Bath Club on 57th to 
loosen up and let off some steam. 




Good thing I got spiffed up, because lo and behold a block's trot from my club I ran into my one and only. Ceil is a neat 
little caniche. Really well-bred and she always smells good (French stuff from Bonwit's). Well, we stopped off for a 
bite at the Dogwood Room. Then I walked her to Bloomingdale's to pick up a present for her favorite nephew. We finally 
settled on a miniature red rubber hydrant, I mean it was hard to choose, they've got so many swell canine amusements. 




Then I dropped Ceil off at her folks, they're real fussy with her, always wanting her home for meals and in before 
midnight. I mean, she's a real little lady, my fiancee. Well, I felt good and hungry after all that galavanting around, so I 
stopped off for some hot dogs at the Smokehouse, on East 57th. I like them medium-raw, with extra mustard. Anyway, 
before I went home I dropped in for a chat with my favorite teller at Dry Dock Savings Bank, at 59th and Lex. Then I 
headed back to my abode and I got to thinking that with the glitter of Dry Dock Country and three squares a day and the 
moon to watch at night, I'm a lucky dog, if you know what I mean. Qyy DO£|{ S9VH1&S BjUlK 

Isn't it great to bark where everything's at? 



Get your free picture map of Dry Dock Country at our main office at 59th and Lexington. • Six other convenient offices: 518 Seventh Ave. at 38th St.; Ill Second Ave. at 
7th St.; 136 Delancey St. near Essex St.; 465 Grand St. at Pitt St.; 104-19 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills; 333 Merrick Road, Rockville Centre, U. Founded 1848. Member FDIC. 
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Theatre 



PREVIEWS AND OPENINGS 



NONE THIS WEEK 



CURRENT 



Applause-Lauren Bacall is stunning; Penny Fuller, 
Len Carlou, Bonnie Franklin. Ann Williams, Lee Roy 
Reams, Robert Mandan and Brandon Maggart 
support her nobly in a smashing musical version 
of •'All About Eve." Palace, Bdway at 47th (PL 7- 
2626). 

Beggar on Horseback— Repertory Theatre of Lin- 
coln Center presents a revival of the Kaufman/ 
Connolly satire on big business. With Leonard 
Frey, Biff McGuire, Cherry Davis, Susan Watson, 
Tresa Hughes. Thru 6/27. Vivian Beaumont, 150 
W 65 (EN 2-7600). 

Borstal Boy— Frank McMahon's splendid adaptation 
of the Brendan Behan book, beautifully performed 
by Niall Toibin, Francis Bethencourt, Bruce 
Heighley. Helena Carroll and Frank Grimes. Tony 
Award-winner. Lyceum, 149 W 45 (JU 2-3887). 

Butterflies Are Free-Comedy-drama by Leonard 
Gershe, with Keir Dullea as a doughty blind 
youth on his own in New York; Eileen Heckart 
and Blythe Danner contribute funny moments. 
Booth, 222 W 45th (246-5969). 

Child'i Play— A chiller by Robert Marasco, set in a 
boys' school, starring Pat Hingle and Fritz Weaver, 
with Ken Howard, Michael McGuire, Peter Mac- 
lean, David Rounds. They are all splendid, Royale, 
242 W 45 (CI 5-5760). 

Coco— An old-fashioned musical by Lerner and 
Previn about couturiers Chanel, starring Katharine 
Hepburn. Hellinger, 237 W 51 (757-7064). 

Company— Larry Ken, Elaine Stritch and Barbara 
Barrie in a bitter, biting musical comedy about 
some of your best friends' love lives; directed by 
Harold Prince. Book: George Furth. Music & 
Lyrics: Stephen Sondheim. Choreo: Michael Ben- 
nett. Alvin, 252 W 52nd (PL 7-8646). 

Fiddler on the Roof— Paul Lipson is the current 
Tevye and Peg Murray is his wife in this melodious 
musical, now in its sixth year, still fresh and 
worth revisiting. Majestic, 245 W 44 (246-0730). 

Forty Carata— Adaptation of a French comedy con- 
cerning the love affair of an older woman, with 
June Allyson and Tom Poston. Morosco, 217 W 45 
(246-6230). 

Hair— Fascinating American tribal love-rock musical. 

Even better second and third time around. Bllt- 

more. 261 W 47 (582-5340). 
Hollo Oollyl-Ethel (The Belter) Merman is the latest 

Dolly, with Russell Nype and Jack Goode as her 

great and good friends. St. James Theatre, 246 W 

44 (695-5858). 

Last of Iho Red Hoi Lovers-Neil Simon's comedy 
about the trials and misadventures of a would-be 
philanderer, made extremely amusing by James 
Coco with the aid of Linda Lavin, Doris Roberts 
and Marcia Rodd. Eugene O'Neill Theatre. 230 
W 49 (246-0220). 

Man of La Mancha-Charles West, from the Austra- 
lian company, is the current Don. Martin Beck, 302 
W 45 (246-6363). 

Plaza Sulfa— Trio of funny family skits by Neil Simon, 
in its second year, now starring Don Porter and 
Peggy Cass. Plymouth, 236 W 45 (246-9156). 

Promises, Promises— Musical adaptation of "The 
Apartment," starring Jerry Orbach, Jill O'Hara. 
Book, music and lyrics by Neil Simon, Burt Bach- 
arach, Hal David. Handsome and melodious. Shu- 
bert. 255 W 44 (246-5864). 

Purlle— An unpleasant and unsatisfying musical ver- 
sion of the Ossie Davis play by Gary Geld and 
Peter Udell, with Cleavon Little, Melba Moore, 
Novella Nelson and John Heffernan. Broadway 
Theatre. Bdway at 53rd (CI 7-7992). 



Room Service— An adequate revival of the comedy 
by Allen Boretz and John Murray (1937) about the 
trials and tribulations of a shoestring producer. 
With Ron Liebman. Lucy Saroyan, Barbara Dana, 
Michael Lombard. Edison, 228 W 47 (CI 6-5000). 

1776— The Founding Fathers, gathered in Philadel- 
phia to draft the D. of I., furnish the story line for 
this prize-winning musical by Peter Stone & 
Sherman Edwards. Fine entertainment and a robust 
history lesson. 46th St Theatre, 226 W 46 (246- 
4271). 

The Boy Frlend-A revival of Sandy Wilson's 1920's- 
style musical, starring Judy Came and Sandy 
Duncan, with Jeanne Beauvais. Ronald Young, 
Barbara Andres. Marie Paxton. Briefly beguiling, 
then tiresome. Ambassador, 215 W 49 (265-1855). 



OFF- AND OFF-OFF BOADWAY 



PREVIEWS AND OPENINGS 



FRIDAY, JUNE 12 

Boesman and Lena— Three-character play by Athol 
Fugard, set in the mud flats of South Africa, with 
James Earl Jones, Ruby Dee and Zakes Mokae. 
Previewing now, prior to an updated 6/22 opening. 
Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker (GR 3-6778). 

The Cage— Play by Rick Couchey that explores the 
relationship of four men in a cage, with a cast of 
six ex-convicts from San Quentin Prison. Previews 
start tonight. Playhouse, 357 W 48th (541-9820). 



SCALPERS' RATES FOR BIGGIES 

Applause $50 a pair 

Hair $50 a pair 

Company $50 a pair 

Last of the Red Hot Lovers $40 a pair 

This doesn't mean that if you go to the box 
office before performance time you might not 
get a turned-in orchestra pair; and balcony 
seats may be secured on occasion. 



CURRENT 



Adaptation and Next-Two beauties. Elaine May's 
"Adaptation." about games adults play, and 
Terrence McNally's "Next," about a guy taking 
an army physical, both directed by Elaine May. 
Greenwich Mews. 141 W 13 (243-6800). 

Akokawe (Inltiatlon)-The Mbari-Mbayo Players and 
the Negro Ensemble Company with a new pro- 
duction, written, directed and arranged by Afolabi 
Ajayi. Thru 6/28, St. Marks Playhouse, 133 2nd 
Ave (OR 4-3530). 

Amphltryon-The Repertory Theatre of Lincoln Center 
presents a play by Peter Hacks, based on the 
Greek legend and translated from the German by 
Ralph Manheim. With Priscilla Pointer, Philip 
Bosco, Harold Gould, James Patterson, James Ray 
and Dan Sullivan. Thru 6/20, The Forum, 150 W 
65th (EN 2-7600). 

An Evening with Tennessee Williams: In Retro- 
spect-The 92nd St YM-YWHA Community Players 
offer this production, directed by Rae Tattenbaum 
and Susan Schulman. 6/12, 13, 14, YM-YWHA 
Theatre. 92nd St & Lexington Ave (427-6000). 

Another Time, Another Eden-New drama by A. R. 
Bell, directed by Steven Baker. Fri, Sat, Sun. 
Dramatis Personae, 114 W 14th (675-9922). 

Arthur Isn't Here— A play by Marj Mahle, with Burt 
Garza, Owen Hollander and Diane Jones, presented 
by The Company, 6/17-21; 24-28. Theatrical Club, 
218 W 48 (CO 5-8844). 

Awake and Sing-Revival of the 1935 play by Clifford 
Odets, with Peter Bosche, Phoebe Dorin, Joan 
Lorring, Salem Ludwig, Bill Macy, Irwin Rosen, 
Morris Strassberg. Bijou, 359 W 48 (541-9820). 

Bluebeard— Obie-winner about a scientist who cre- 
ates a third sex, written and directed by Charles 
Ludlam. presented by the Ridiculous Theatrical 



Company. Thurs thru Sun. Performing Garage, 31 
Wooster St (925-8712). 
Candaules, Commissioner — An anti-war fable by 
Daniel C. Gerould. Mercer-Hansberry. 240 Mercer 
(OR 3-3937). 

Chicago 70— Satire improvised by the Toronto Work- 
shop Company from the transcript of the con- 
spiracy trial of the Chicago 7 and Carroll's "Alice 
in Wonderland," Martinique, 32 St & Bdway 
(PE 6-3056). 

Circle In the Water— Gerry Raad's play about sa- 
distic goings-on near a military academy, directed 
by J. Douglas Hill. Previews now prior to an 
undecided opening date. Garrick, 152 Bleecker 
(533-8270). 

Colette— Elinor Jones has adapted the great lady's 
autobiographical writings; music by Harvey 
Schmidt. With Zoe Caldwell. Mildred Dunnock. 
Ellen Stewart Theatre, 240 E 3rd (477-4400). 

Dark of the Moon— Forced and flawed revival of 
Richardson and Berney's play about southern 
mountain witchcraft, with Chandler Hill, Margaret 
Howell, Earl Hindeman and Joseph Daly. Mercer- 
Shaw Arena, 240 Mercer St (OR 3-3937). 

Donna Roslta, Ihe Spinster— Federico Garcia Lorca's 
drama, in Spanish. Thurs thru Sun, Village South 
Theatre, 15 Vandam betw 6th and 7th (989-7736). 

Double Bill— Elaine May's "Not Enough Rope" and 
N. F. Simpson's "The Resounding Tinkle," with 
Nancy Franklin, David Margolis and Lee Lawson. 
Fri and Sat thru 6/20. The Assembly, 113 Jane St 
in the West Village (242-9651). 

Facades— Trilogy of one-acts, "The Price of Onions," 
"Bach Is Always on Sundays" and "Hotel De 
Dream" by Joe Caruso, with Louise Shaffer, Vera 
Lockwood, Marian Herrod, Tony Ponzini. 6/11, 12, 
13, 18, 19, 20. Cubiculo, 414 W 51st St (265-2138). 

Groove Tube— Collection of satirical sketches and 
musical numbers, and electronic devices, directed 
by Kenneth Shapiro. Skits are vastly entertaining 
and constantly being updated. Channel One 
Theatre. 62 E 4th (OR 4-1010). and Theatre East, 
211 E 60 (OR 4-1010). 

I Do! I Do!— Tom Jones and Harvey Schmidt's great 
musical based on "The Fourposter." Thurs, Fri 
and Sat, thru 7/4. The Halfpenny Playhouse, 155 
Midland Ave, Kearney (about 20 min. via the 
Lincoln Tunnel), N. J. (201-998-1100). 

Jacques Brel Is Alive and Well and Living In Paris— 
Now in its third year; the present cast— Betty 
Rhodes, Joe Masiell, John C. Attle and Margery 
Cohen— line out Brel's incredibly emotional songs 
with appropriate passion and polish. Village Gate, 
160 Bleecker (982-5020). 

Joy— A musical come-togelher devised by Oscar 
Brown, Jr., who co-stars with dancer-singer Jean 
Pace and the Brazilian musician Sivuca. New 
Theatre. 154 E 54 (752-0440). 

Miss Julie— August Strindberg's play in a new pro- 
duction by the CR Acting Workshop, Fri. Sat and 
Sun thru 7/5. Westside Actors Theater, 252 W 81 
874-9400). 

Moby Dick— Verse adaptation of the Melville novel by 
Christopher Martin. Thurs thru Sun. CSC Reper- 
tory, 89 W 3rd St (473-9117). 

New York Theatre Ensemble— "Footsteps" by Myron 
Levoy; "Filling the Hole" by Donald Kvares; "The 
Testing Bit" by Raymond Piatt; "Atlantis" by 
Muriel Stursberg. Ensemble, 2 E 2 St (541-7600). 

No Piece To Be Somebody— Nathan George is back 
in the starring role of Charles Gordone's Pulitzer 
prize-winning play about blacks in a white man's 
world. Pithy, poignant, funny. Promenade, 76th St 
& Bdway (799-7690). 

Ohl Calcutta!— The nude revue, with sketches by 
Samuel Beckett, Jules Feiffer, Dan Greenburg, 
John Lennon, Leonard Melfi. Kenneth Tynan. 
Seems a bit threadbare on second viewing. Eden 
Theatre, 189 Second Ave nr 12th (982-9815). 
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Theatre of the Americas— Spanish language plays in 
repertory. "Grito," written and directed by Ivan 
Acosta, shown at 124 W 60 (reservations and dates 
795-8266). "Journey to Bahia," by Alfredo Dias 
Gomes, shown at 270 W 70 (reservations and dates 
787-0910). 

The Boys In the Band— Mart Crowley's enormously 
successful tale of a birthday party attended by 
eight homosexuals and one (maybe) heterosexual. 
Theatre Four, 424 W 55 (246-8545). 

The Concept— The story of a drug addict at Oaytop 
Village, where he was straightened out. With 
a new cast of 8 young people, all former residents 
of Daytop Village. Original and moving. Pocket 
Theatre. 100 Third Ave (YU 2-0115). 

The Dirtiest Show in Town— Tom Eyen's play 
offers a satirical solution to the seriousness 
of pollution, directed by Jerome Eyen, presented by 
the Theater of the Eye Repertory Company. Astor 
Place Theatre, 434 Lafayette St (254-4370). 

The Orunkard-The temperance melodrama, with free 
beer and community singing. 13th St Theatre, 
50 W 13th St (WA 9-4336). 

The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-ihe-Moon 
Marigolds-Paul Zindel's trenchant drama about a 
widow and her strange daughter, with Sada Thomp- 
son, directed by Melvin Bernhardt. Mercer-O'Casey, 
240 Mercer St (OR 3-3937). 

The Fentastlcks-Whimsical music with fine score, 
based on the Rostand play just celebrated its tenth 
birthday and the end is not in sight. Sullivan 
St Playhouse, at Bleecker (OR 4-3838). 

The Lady from Maxlm's-Georges Feydeau's farce 
with music, directed by Gordon Heath. Wed thru 
Sun thru 8/2. With Brian Hartigan, Sterling Jensen, 
Marsha Katzakian and Gloria Starita. Roundabout 
Theatre, 307 W 26 (WA 4-7161). 

Th» Last Sweat Days of Isaac-Effective little rock 
musical about love and commitment in the age of 
instant replay. The words, by Gretchen Cryer, make 
sense, and the music, by Nancy Ford, is splendid. 
Austin Pendleton and Alice Playten (poached 
oysters!) have the leads, nobly re-enforced by 
The Zeitgeist, a soft-spoken, persuasive rock 
group. Eastside Playhouse, 334 E 74 (861-2288). 

The Me Nobody Knows-Lovely, lively pop rock 
musical by Will Holt and Gary William Friedman, 
most charming and ingenious. The cast is delight- 
ful. Obie award for best off-Broadway musical. 
Orpheum, 126 Second Ave (YU 2-6410). 

The Open Theatre-Presentation of "Terminal," "The 
Serpent," and "Endgame" in repertory thru 6/14. 
Washington Sq Methodist Church, 133 W 4th St 
(SU 7-2358). 

This Was Burlesque-Updated edition of the life, 
times and talents of Ann Corio, with Miss Corlo, 
herself, Steve Mills. Harry Conley. Count Gregory, 
Claude Mathis, Taml Roche, Pepper Powell, Frank 
O'Brien. Hudson West Theatre, 57th St & 9th Ave 
(582-4020). 

Three Sisters-Circle Theatre Company has mounted 
two versions of the Chekhov play, one traditional 
and one experimental. The traditional one plays 
6/13, 15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27; 7/1, 3. The Experi- 
mental 6/12, 14, 16, 18. 20, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 7/2. 
Circle Theatre. 2307 Bdway betw 83rd & 84th (874- 
1080). 

To Langston Hughes with Love-A tribute to the 
works of the black writer. 6/12-28. Afro-American 
Studio. 15 W 126th St (534-9608). 

Two by Ned Rorem-'The Pastry Shop" and "The 
Young Among Themselves," directed by Robert 
Haddad, with Sue Lawless, Bennett Yahya, Cecily 
Floyd and Mary Boylan. Wednesday thru Sunday, 
thru 6/14. The Extension, Inc.. 277 Park Ave So 
(WA 4-8400). 

What the Butler Saw-The last play written by the 
late, gifted Joe Orton, and by far the best, is set In 
an exclusive psychiatric clinic. With Laurence 
Luckinblll, Jan Farrand. Diana Davila. McAlpIn 
Rooftop, 34th & 6th Ave (239-6688). 

Whispers on the Wind— Musical about growing up 
in America during the 50s and 60s, by John B. 
Kuntz and Lor Crane, with David Cryer, R. G. 
Brown, Patrick Fox and Mary Louise Wilson. 
Theatre De Lys, 121 Christopher St (WA 4-8782). 

You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown-Musical en- 
tertainment based on the cartoon "Peanuts." 
Theatre 80 St Marks (254-7400). 



Taste Pipers. 
Taste how fine a Scotch 
can be. 




100 Pipers Scotch. 
From Seagram, Scotland. 



Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 Proof. 
Blended Scotch Whisky. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 



You can be anything 
but bored at 
Mountain View 
House 






& 



Delicipus food, glorious views, beds so soft you'll hardly care to 
^^Ij^l^Jbem to enjoy our miles of evergreen forest, our manicured golf 
■*"WTjrse. sparkling pool, and New England's most inviting cocktail lounge. 

Nightly entertainment if you like, but plenty of room to escape 
if that's your wish. Mountain View House— New England s No 1 unwinding spot 
was conceived with people in mind and has stayed that way for four 
generations of one family's ownership. Write for free brochure. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
Whltefield, Now Hampshire 



If he's not worth Canoe, 
maybe your mother 
was right. 




Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 



in a class by itself. 

For family vacations, with special 
children's summer program. 
Swimming. Tennis. Golf. Lawn bowling. 
Come now. Or in the blaze of fall. 
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BUCK HILL 




INN & GOLF CLUB 

Tel. (717) 595-7441 • Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 18323 
Call New York Reservations Office: 
30 Rockefeller Plaza w. Tel. 245-5620 

100 miles from New York or Philadelphia. 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



Aparlment-1068 2nd Ave at 56th. Thru 6/6, 
Charles DeForest on piano and Nina Sheldon Trio. 
Amateur nights every Sunday and Monday (PL 3- 
7923). 

Cafe Pierre-Filth Ave at 61st. The Herb Winner Trio 
plays for dancing, and for listening, there's Tony 
Bujka and Ernest Hirsch-Haramaty. On weekends, 
the Sam Benskin Trio entertains (838-8000). 

Chateau Madrid-Lexington at 48th. Most sophisti- 
cated and elegant of the Latin spots. The trouba- 
dors start strolling early; Italy's top pop singer 
Fred Bongusto is a special guest star and Los 
Chavales de Espana sing on (PL 2-8080). 

Copacabana— 10 E 60 at Fifth. Food, dancing, local 
and visiting firemen; Garry Puckett and the Union 
Gap are the main attraction for now, along with 
comedian Fred Roman (PL 8-1060). 

Dangerfield'a-1118 First betw 61st & 62nd Sta. 
Comedian Rodney Dangerfield owns the joint and 
is on hand every night but Sunday. Atmosphere is 
intimate (couches instead of chairs) and there's a 
simple menu (593-1650). 

Downstairs at the Upstairs-37 W 56 at Fifth. Cabaret 
revue, "Weigh-In, Way-Out," with material changed 
regularly to keep up with current events (JU 2-1244). 

Empire Room-Waldort-Astona. Park betw 49th & 
50th. Sonny & Cher thru 6/13. From 6/15-27, 
Trini Lopez is the headliner. Continuous dancing 
to the orchestras of Charles Turecamo and Peppl 
Morreale (EL 5-3000). 

Hlppopotamut— 154 E 54 at Third. Olivier Coquelin's 
new pleasure palace with Poonah bar. Mantra 
garden, dancing, dining, drinking, divans, psycho- 
delia (486-1566). 

La Chanionnette-820 Second, betw 47th & 48th. 
A bit of Paris in N.Y., with dining, dancing and a 
show starring Rita Dimitri and Stanley Brilliant; 
also. Gypsy guitarist Mirko (PL 2-7320). 

Living Room 915 2nd Ave at 49th. Comic Stewle 
Stone and singer Cavril Payne. The Bob Ferro 
Trio is there till dawn (EL 5-2262). 

Persian Room— 5th Ave and 59th. Mark Monte and 
his Continentals plus the Bert Farber Orchestra 
for continuous dance music. Doc Severinsen Is 
here thru 6/20, at which time the place closes for 
the season, to reopen 9/9 with Miss Joey 
Heatherton (PL 9-3000). 

Playboy Club-5 E 59, at 5th Ave. Profusion of 
bunnies in live rooms; for key holders only. Vocal- 
ist Duke Hazlett and Comedian Ray Hastings. In 
the Penthouse. "Tonight for Sure" revue starring 
Pepper Davis and Tony Reese. There's a dis- 
cotheque in the Living Room, the Earl May Trio In 
the Party Room (PL 2-3100). 

Rainbow Grill— 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Mind-bending 
views of the city and tapestries of Picasso's Guer- 
nica on the walls. The singer's singer Carmen 
McRae is here thru 6/27. Joe Cabot plays for 
dancing (PL 7-9870). 

Rainbow Room-30 Rockefeller Plaza. On the 65th 
floor, great ceilings, immense windows, glittering 
chandeliers and startling views. More formal and 
expensive than the Grill. Continental cuisine (PL 
7-9090). 

Royal Box-Hotel Americana, 7th & 52nd. Thru 6/13. 
Guitarist-soul singer B. B. King and vocalist Carla 
Thomas. Lee Evans & Arturo Arturos lead their 
orchestras (LT 1-1000). 

Upstairs at the Downstairs-37 W 56 nr 6th Ave. 
Comedian Jackie Kannon has closed his Ratfink 
Room & moved his insults here (JU 2-1244). 



PIANO ROOMS 



Blue Whale-1117 First, at 61st St. Buddy Barnes 
at the piano with show tunes, ballads and stand- 
ards from 10 p.m. (838-6501). 

Cafe Carlyle— 76th at Madison. The incomparable 
Bobby Short has the floor in one of the prettiest 
rooms in town (RH 4-1600). 

Drake Room— 71 E 56 at Madison. Smart, conserva- 
tive, properly lit, and Dick Hankinson's at the 
piano (HA 1-0900) 

La Ronde-Americana Hotel. 53rd and 7th Ave. 
Pianist Ray Hartley, an Australian chap, entertains 
nightly (LT 1-1000). 

Pink Poodle- 127 E. 47 nr Lex. Travis Washington at 
the piano (for the ninth year!) sings too (PL 
3-7531). 

Rembrandt Room-Stanhope Hotel. 5th at 81st St. 
Pianist George Feyer and his magic thumbs (BU 8- 
5800). 
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Astro-Limo 

the fastest 
takeoff to town 




Astro-Limo. A service developed by 
Fugazy Continental and American 
Airlines to make the time you spend 
on the ground getting to or from your 
flight in New York just as courteous, 
comfortable and specially reserved 
as the time you spend with American 
in the air. 

When American jets you to or from 
New York City, the ride doesn't have 
to begin or end at the airport. It 
begins or ends anywhere in the New 
York area. Via the Astro-Limo fleet. 
The ground fleet. The 1970 chauffeur 
driven air-conditioned Ford LTD, 



the Mercury Marquis, the Lincoln 
Sedan or the luxurious Lincoln Con- 
tinental Executive limousine. 

Here's how it works. It's beautifully 
uncomplicated. When you're getting 
your ticket, whether leaving New 
York or coming to New York, just tell 
the girl you want Astro-Limo Service 
or call (212) 937-5959. 

A car and driver meets you either in 
the city or at the airport and promptly 
whisks you off in comfort and safety. 
To make it even easier, Astro-Limo is 
chargeable on your Diners Club or 
American Express Card. 



The next time you get your ticket on 
American Airlines, Ask American or 
your travel agent for Astro-Limo Ser- 
vice. Make it a smooth flight all the 
way to (or from) your front door. 

Astro-Limo Service 

operated by 
FUGAZY CONTINENTAL INC. 

t 2 2 2 J 

a 

Executive Offices: . 
660 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
For additional information, call 
(212) 937-5959 



Ford or Mercury sedans The Lincoln Sedan: 
and Station Wagons: 

Midtown to/from Kennedy $16.00 Kennedy $20.00 

LaGuardia $10.00 LaGuardla $14.00 

Newark $16.00 Newark $20.00 



The Lincoln Limousine: Astro-Limo Service also has 

chauffeur driven cars for any oc- 

Kennedy $22.00 casion— whether it be for busl- 

LaGuardia $16.00 ness, going to the theater, shop- 
Newark $22.00 ping ... or the ball park. 



Co 



WOR 

710 

news 




in New York 



TWICE 

the audience 

of either 

"all news' 
station 



* SOURCE ARB Jan/Feb 1970- Average Quarter 
Hour Adults between 6am — 12 midnight Hour by 
Hour Monday-Friday - Total Area 

Audience measurement data are estimates only and 
are subject to the qualifications set forth by ARB 



Copyrighted material 



Gataby'e— 20 E 41st nr Fifth. Intimate spot decorated 
to recall F. Scott's romantic era. Continental and 
American cuisine. Pianist Don Tabor at the bar 
(689-7550). 

Grenadier-863 First Ave. Veddy veddy British atmos- 
phere. Lynn Richards at the piano (753-2960). 



DISCOTHEQUES 



Aunt Rhode's Day Camp-157 E 22nd St. corner 3rd 
Ave. Latest ot the "unusual" nightspots. Dancing, 
light show, haunted country attic, sensory fulfill- 
ment (673-0980). 

Cast Mol-Corner of 64th and 2nd Ave. Rick's place 
it's not, but its archways and black-and-white 
decor suggest Casablanca closely enough for one 
to expect Paul Henreid to show up and sing the 
Marseillaise (935-1416). 

Dlreclolre-168 E 48 nr Lex. It is hard to see how 
this could have made Bonaparte possible, but the 
selection of records Is good, and continuous, from 
ten till dawn (758-9570). 

Electric Clrcut-23 St. Marks Multi-media theatre, 
with dancing from 8 p.m. til 8 a.m. and breakfast 
thrown inl No liquor's allowed here, but who 
needs it. You get high on the light show (777-7080). 



JAZZ — ROCK 

For latest jazz information phone 894-6713 



Apollo Theatre-253 W 125th St Thru 6/16, The 
Chambers Brothers, Jr. Walker and the All Stars, 
and Little Sister. From 6/17, The Five Stairsteps, 
The Chairman of the Board, The Lost Generation 
and Willie Davis (749-1802). 

Bill's Gay Nlnetlet-57 E 54th St. Vaudeville. Dixie- 
land and nostalgia (EL 5-0243). 

Downbeat— 42nd & Lexington. Eat-drlnk-llsten spot 
with a limited menu. Dakota Staton, jazz-ballads- 
blues singer and the Saints and Sinners jazz 
band hold forth thru 6/25 (889-5100). 

Qullar-753 10th Ave, at 51st. Guitarist Gene Ber- 
toncini and on bass Ron Carter; southern cooking 
(265-9334). 

Half-Note— 289 Hudson at Spring. Even if there were 
more good jazz rooms in town, this would have to 
be one of the best, with Zoot Sims' quartet. 
Frl thru Sun, singer Anita O'Day (AL 5-9752). 

Jimmy Ryan's-154 W 54 at 7th. Dixieland music by 
Max Kaminsky, Joe Muranyl, Eddie Hubble, Oliver 
Jackson and Bobby Pratt (CO 5-9505). 

Red Gorier- t 5 W 4 St Great ban|o band performing 
on the back of an antiquated fire engine, and oc- 
casionally an old movie for the habitues (982-4270). 

Red Onlon-1586 2nd Ave The ban|o scene again for 
the uptown crowd (RH 4-9682). 

Rlverboat- 5th Ave at 34th. Perfectly enormous 
place with dancing and a limited menu. Sy Oliver 
with his nine-piece band alternates with Tommy 
Stagg and The Majority, a rock-soul-blues quartet 
(PL 9-2444). 

Roosevelt Qrill-Vanderbllt Ave & 45th St. Thru 6/20. 
The World's Greatest Jazz Band of Yank Lawson 
and Bob Haggard, with nine musicians, all famous 
in their own right. Dining and dancing. From 
5 p.m. to 7:30; from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Mon thru 
Sat (686-9200). 

Slug*'— 242 E 3. Jazz and rock come closer to- 
gether each night. Thru 6/14, Art Blakey and The 
Jazz Messengers (577-9727). 

The Bitter End-147 Bleecker. Coffee house with new 
and old talent, and sometimes the best of both 
like now-troubador Tom Paxton, also folksingers 
Brewer and Shipley (GR 5-7804). 

The Needle's Eye-7 Ninth Ave. Harold Mabern at 
the keyboard. Fri, Sat, Sun. And never any trouble 
parking (243-9297). 

Top of the Gate— Bleecker at Thompson. Dine In a 
stately room on different levels, all red and beige. 
Thru 6/28. The Billy Taylor Trio (GR 5-5120). 

Unci* John's Straw Hat-316 W 49. New rock groups 
throughout the week, and on Sunday, 8 to 11 p.m. 
a Jazz concert (581-1828). 

Village Gaallght-116 Macdougal. Oldest entertain- 
ment and coffee house in the country. Features 
folk, pop and gospel singers (647-9486). 

Village Gate-Bleecker at Thompson. Thru 6/21, 
Dick Gregory and singer Esther Marrow (GR 5- 
5120). 

Village Vanguard-: 78 7th Ave South. The Elvin 
Jones Quartet's here, and on Mondays the Thad 
Jones-Mel Lewis band (AL 5-4037). 

Your Father's Muetache-7th Ave S at 10th. 77 ban- 
jos in an informal setting, and on Sunday after- 
noons. New Orleans jazz by the Southampton. Dixie. 
Racing & Clambake SocietyJazz Band (OR 5-4630). 



BORZOI 
An English vodka? 




g Yes! Distilled in London 
by James Burrough, Ltd. 
Made for the vodka martini man. 



I So English in taste. 



From England by Kobrand, N.Y.— 91.5 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. 



( 
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Rafter 8x 





Save the best talk for dessert 
in the Palm Court after 8 

And linger over coffee and sweets, brandy and violin by Gunnar 
Hansen. It's a lovely way to end the evening. Anytime after 8, till 
1 am. )ust one of eight great restaurants at The Plaza. 

These days you need 
all The Plaza you can get. 




The Edwardian Room. Oak Room & Bar. Oyster Bar. The Palm Court. 
The Palm Court After 8. Trader Vic's. The Persian Room. Plaza 9-. 

ASONESTAHOH. 
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SPAIN/PORTUGAL 
15 DAYS $499 

ALL THE WINE YOU CAN DRINK 
WITH EVERY DINNER! 

And il that's not enough, we'll throw in 
your transatlantic jet tare, an air-conditioned 
motorcoach. a lour director, sightseeing, tirst 
class hotels, meals, famous restaurants, 
evening entertainment, even tips 

3 week trip, including Morocco, at $679. 
all-inclusive. 
Special Departures lor Single People. 

Gramercy Travel System 
Dept.N 

.444 Madison Ave.. N.Y. 10022. 
PL 8-2436 



LEARN TO SAIL... 

at the most experienced and respected Sailing School in 
the East. Schools in NY and Edgartown. 

Steve Colgate, Director 

5 East 40 St., NYC, 689-3050 



Free 



, Brand New Colorful fact- packed va- | 

• cation kit what to see where ■ 

■ to stay & dine in the gorgeous green | 
world of the Berkshires wnte 

Berkshire Hills 
Conference 

48 EAGLE STREET 
PITTSFIELD. MASS. 02101 



OLD WORLD CHARM 

AGER HOUSE 

Continental & Viennese 
Specialties 
Banquet Facilities 
Lex. Ave. at 85 St. RH4-3820 





IT'S ON THE HOUSE! 

Why smoke cigarettes when you can 
eat them* 
at VENUS CONTINENTAL! 
Top off your meal with a glass of 
TUACA (an Italian liqueur) then if you like, 
eal your glass** 

VENUS CONTINENTAL is fast becoming a 
lively landmark on West 58th Street 
(between 6th & 7th Ave.) and it serves the 
finest French-Italian cuisine this side of 
Europe. 

* They're delectable hors d'oeuvres filled 
with imported cheeses of many varieties 
** It's chocolate! 

Your congenial host is Gerrino Razza, 
ask for him at 
VENUS CONTINENTAL 
. 117 West 58th Street • New York, N.Y. 
For reservations: 765-1427 
Closed Sundays 




Headline Lounge— 255 W 43 nr Seventh. A Times 
Square rocking-and-rolling establishment with a 
diversified clientele (LW 4-2523). 

L'lnterdlt-Hotel Gotham, 2 W 55 at Fifth. Dark and 
active. Cheek-to-cheek dancing to forgettable 
platters. Food is secondary (CI 7-2200). 

Max's Kansas Cily-213 Park Ave So. at 17th St. At 
11 p.m., when the dinner crowd has cleared out 
and the chickpeas put away, the records start and 
keep on going (777-7870). 

Shepheard's— 440 Park nr 56th. Pleasant surround- 
ings if you want to pretend you're in Egypt. Thru 
7/4, Gentlemen. Dance music supplied, dis- 
cotheque-style, by Howard Malloy (HA 1-0900). 

Trude Heller-418 6th Ave at 9th St. Hysteria, mind- 
bending, swinging at newly done-over Village spot. 
Trombonist Tyreo Glen's lazz band and a new 
rock 'n" roll group called Pure Caine (AL 4-8436). 

Tue8day's-190 Third Ave nr 17th St. Split-level 
cheek-to-cheek dancing. A nickelodeon for listen- 
ing and Tiffany-top tables for admiring (533-7900). 

Wednesday's— 210 E 86 nr Third. Street scene as 
big as all outdoors, with trees, shops, organ 
grinders and like that. Sunday brunch and dansant 
(535-8500). 



Children 



A Moon Voyage-Theatre East, 211 E 60 St. A chil- 
dren's fantasy, with Jolly Roger Riddle. Every Sat 
& Sun at 2 p.m., ages 3-11, $1.25. grown-ups $1.75 
(TE 8-0177). 

Andrus Space Transit Planetarium— 51 1 Warburton 
Ave, Yonkers. "Beyond the Moon/The Next Ten 
Years," now thru 9/7. A fantastic trip, beyond the 
Moon to the outer planets of the Solar System, 
with United States space missions of the future 
(914-YO 3-4550). 

Barrett Park Zoo— Broadway and Clove. Excellent 
snake house. Staten Island. 

Flying— Dramarena Theatre, 158 W 55. Fantasy and 
child participation. Sat and Sun thru mid-June, at 

1 & 3 p.m. $1.50 (861-4943). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art— 5th at 82nd. The Jun- 
ior Museum, with its own exhibition galleries, art 
reference library, studio, snack bar, open daily. 
Saturdays there are gallery talks and half-hour 
film showings, and on Sundays, auditorium talks. 

Moofy Puppet-E Manh School Bldg. 116 E 19. 
Puppet show with audience participation. Sun. 

2 p.m. Reservations only. A Moofy kit to each 
child. (677-6216 or GR 5-8671). 

Muse— 1530 Bedford Ave at Lincoln PI. Bklyn. Tue- 
Fri 10-10. Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Now headquarters 
of the Brooklyn Children's Museum containing live 
animals, see and touch programs, biological ex- 
hibits, facilities for art, music, dance, drama and 
creative expression workshop, discussions, [am 
sessions. Planetarium is open and so is the brand- 
new exciting Space and Earth Science Center. 
There's a geology talk each Sat at 2:30 in this 
heavenly place (774-2900). 

Peggy Bridge Marionettes-346 E 69 Sat and Sun 
at 2, "Greatest Show on Strings," II, marionette 
horses, elephants, Indians, clowns, tigers, cow- 
boys, acrobats, dogs (AC 2-3831). 

Prospect Park Zoo-Flatbush Ave and Empire Blvd. 
Brooklyn. Seals and lions and elephants, a moth- 
eaten hyena and loads of bears, all colors. 

Royal Playhouse-219 Second Ave. at 14th St. 2 to 
12 yrs. Sats, Suns 1 p.m., "Hansel and Gretel." 
4 to 12 yrs. Sats. Suns 2:30 p.m. "Heidi." $1.50 
(GR 5-9647). 

Staten Island Museum-75 Stuyvesant Place Tues 
through Sat 10-5. Sun 2-5. Natural History, Indian 
relics, a philatelic club and nature walks to the 
nearby Wildlife Refuge. A good follow up to that 
ride on the Staten Island ferry. (SA 7-1135). 



Concerts 



FRIDAY, JUNE 12 



Philharmonic Promenade, Philharmonic Hall, TR 4- 
2424. 8:30. Conductor: Andre Kostelanetz; soloist: 
Edward Villella. dancer. Tchaikovsky: Serenade in 
C: Hovhaness: "And God Created Great Whales": 
Gottschalk-Shanet: A Night in the Tropics; Ros- 
sini: "William Tell." Overture and a new ballet 
created by Mr. Villella. Repeated Saturday night. 

Metropolitan Opera Studio, Tully Hall, 362-1911, 
8:30. Conductor: John Ryan; assisting artists: 
Jascha Silberstein, cellist and Linda Hall, pianist. 
Non-operatic works by operatic composers (Verdi, 
Rossini, Gounod, Bizet, etc.) 



Bennett Lerner, pianist, Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum. 799-2200 X 241, 6:30 (free). 

New Music by George Smith, Carnegie Recital Hall, 
CI 7-1350, 8:30. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 13 



Philharmonic Promenade, Philharmonic Hall, TR 4- 
2424, 8:30. Repeating Friday night's program. 



SUNDAY, JUNE 14 



Cynthia Burke, soprano, Carnegie Recital Hall, CI 
7-1350, 8:30. 



MONDAY, JUNE 15 



Romantic Chamber Music, Tully Hall, 362-1911, 8:30 
Performers: Yoko Matsuda. violinist; Charles 
Forbes, cellist; Richard Stoltzman, clarinetist, and 
Judith Alstadter. pianist. Works of Weber, Brahms 
and Mendelssohn. 

Madison Madrigal Singers, Carnegie Recital Hall, 
CI 7-1350, 8:30. 

Long island Quintet, Lincoln Center Library-Museum, 
799-2200 X 241, 6:30 (free). 



TUESDAY, JUNE 16 



Philharmonic Promenade, Philharmonic Hall, TR 4- 
2424, 8:30. Conductor: Andre Kostelanetz; soloist: 
Earl Wild, pianist. Reznicek: "Sgt. Preston," Over- 
ture; Dvorak: Four Slavonic Dances; Liszt: Hun- 
garian Fantasy; Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsody No. 
1; Liszt: Three Paganlni Caprices; Lehar: Suite 
from "The Count of Luxembourg." (Repeated 
Wednesday night.) 

New York Choral Society Summer Sing, Judson 
Hall, 866-1111, 7:30. Mendelssohn's "Elijah"; con- 
ductor: George Markey. 

Marcus Thompson, violist, Trinity Church. Broadway 
& Wall, 12:45 (free). 

Harold Lieberman, trumpeter. Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum. 799-2200 X 241, 6:30 (free). 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 



Philharmonic Promenade, Philharmonic Hall, TR 4- 
2424, 8:30. Repeating Tuesday night program. 

Composers' Theatre, Studio 58 Playhouse, 150 W 
58. YU 9-2230, 8:30. The Iowa Brass Quintet. 

Marilu Alvarado Rapoport and Gloria Whitney, duo- 
pianists, Lincoln Center Library-Museum, 799- 
2200 X 241. 6:30 (free). 



THURSDAY, JUNE 18 



Philharmonic Promenade, Philharmonic Hall, TR 4- 
2424, 8:30. Conductor: Andre Kostelanetz: soloist: 
Pilar Lorengar, soprano. Verdi: Ballet from 
"Otello"; Falla: Suite from "El Amor Bru|o"; 
Skalkottas: Three Greek Dances; Ravel: "Daphnls 
and Chloe," Suite No. 2; arias and songs by 
Charpentier, Granados. Falla and Anon. Span. (Re- 
peated Friday and Saturday nights.) 

Larry King, organist. Trinity Church, Broadway and 
Wall. 12:45 (free). 

"The Forgotten Schubert," Tully Hall. 362-1911, 
8:30. Works for vocal ensemble by this unfor- 
gettable composer, performed by members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Studio with Louise Sherman 
and David Stivender. pianists. 



Pop, Jazz, Rock, Etc. 



FRIDAY, JUNE 12 



Procol Harum; Seals A Crofts, Fillmore East, 777- 
5260, 8 and 11:30. With Joe's Lights. 

James Taylor, Carnegie Hall, CI 7-1350, 8:30 and 
midnight. 

The Dynamic Pamps, Clinton Youth Center, 314 W 
54, 9. With the Camerata Trio. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 13 



Procol Harum; Seals & Crofts, Fillmore East, 777- 

5260, 8 and 11:30. With Joe's Lights. 
Melanie, Carnegie Hall, CI 7-1350. 8:30. 



SUNDAY, JUNE 14 



Shocking Blue and Tee Shirt, Carnegie Hall, CI 7- 
1350, 8:30. 



THRSDAY, JUNE 18 



Jazz in the Garden, Museum of Modern Art, 956- 
7299, 7:30. Country Joe, Barry Melton and the 
Jam Factory. 
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Opera 



METROPOLITAN OPERA JUNE FESTIVAL 
LINCOLN CENTER. 799-3100 



Frl, 6/12, 8-11:45, La Nozze dl Figaro with Raskin, 
Lorengar, Elias, Tozzi, Dooley, Plishka. Franke; 
conductor: (Martin) Rich; director: Lehnhotf; de- 
signer: Messel. 

Sat, 6/13, 2-4:50, Totei with Nilsson, Corelli, Mac- 
Neil, Corena. Conductor: Molinari-Pradelli; direc- 
tor: Igesz; designer: Heinrich. 

Sat, 6/13, 8-11, Andrea Chenler with Kabaiwanska, 
Chookasian, Tucker, Sereni, Corena. Conductor: 
Molinari-Pradelli: director: Tavernia; designer: 
Fox. 

Mon. 6/15, 8-11:40, Carmen with Resnik, Lorengar. 
Kdnya, Merrill, Meredith. Conductor: Morel; direc- 
tor: Tavernia; designer: Dupont. 

Tues. 6/16, 8-11, La Travleta with Moffo, Bergonzi, 
Sereni. Conductor: Molinari-Pradelli; director: 
Igesz; designer: Beaton. 

Wed, 6/17, 8-10:50, La Boheme with Amara, Boky, 
Corelli, Cossa, Tozzi, Goodloe. Conductor: Behr; 
director: Lehnhoff; designer: Gerard. 

Thurs, 6/18, 8-10:40, Lucia dl Lammennoor with 
Peters, Buzea, Sereni, Macurdy. Conductor: Stras- 
fogel; director: Tavernia; designer: Colonello. 



OTHER EVENTS 



SATURDAY, JUNE 13 



Rufflno Opera, Provincetown Playhouse, 228-0900, 
8:15. "Aida" with Ruflino, La Grua, Barrett, Rossi. 

"Opera Today," The Armory, 56 W 66. 581-7833, 9. 
Experimental production of "Spatial Variations on 
a Piece by Benjamin Britten" In a mixed-media 
setting. Repeated Sunday at 3. 

Opera Scenee, Master Theatre, UN 4-1700, 8:15. 



SUNDAY, JUNE 14 



"Opera Today," The Armory. 56 W. 66, 581-7833, 3. 

See Saturday listing. 
Bel Canto Opera, Madison Ave. Baptist Church, 30 

E 31, MU 5-1377, 8. "Tosca." 



MONDAY, JUNE 15 



Rufflno Opera, Provincetown Playhouse, 228-0900, 
8:15. "Le Nozze dl Figaro" with Cunningham, 
Gordon, Rabbino and Frankum. 



Dance 



AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 
NEW YORK STATE THEATRE, TR 7-4727 



Tues, 6/16, 7:30, Brahms Quintet; Le Corsair Pas 

de Deux; The River; Etudes. 
Wed, 6/17, 8:15. Theme and Variations; The River; 

Gaite Parisienne. 
Thurs, 6/18, 8:15, Pulcinella Variations; Fall River 

Legend; Gaite Parisienne. 



OTHER EVENTS 



FRIDAY, JUNE 12 



New York City Ballet, New York State Theatre, TR 
7-4727, 8:15. "A Midsummer Night's Dream," re- 
peated Saturday at 2:1 5 and 8:15 and Sunday at 
1:15 and 7:15 (final performances of this season). 



SATURDAY, JUNE 13 



New York City Ballet, see Friday listing. 
Destine Haitian Dance Company. 92nd St. Y M - 
Y.W.H.A., 427-6000, 8:30. 



SUNDAY, JUNE 14 



New York City Ballet, see Friday listing. 



MONDAY, JUNE 15 



Deborah Brandt and Cecily Dell, The Cublculo, 
414 W 51, 265-2138, 8:30. 



Art 



OPENING SOLOS 



Roger Selden— Environment, 205 E 60, MU 8-5880. 
Acrylics, 6/17-7/3. 



William Seymour-Artzt, 142 W 57, CI 5-4048. Oils, 
6/17-30. 



CONTINUING SOLOS 



Richard Anuezklewlcz— Images, 737-9655 (by appt 

only). Recent graphics, thru 6/30. 
Gretna Campbell— Green Mountain, 17 Perry, 924- 

6541. Landscapes and figure paintings, thru 6/15. 
Victor Chaluptky-Caravan House, 132 E 65, RH 

4-4793. "Realities and Illusions": photography 

in color and black-and-white, thru 6/13. 

Roger Chapelain-Mldy-Vestart, 1061 Madison, 628- 
0030. Oils, watercolors and lithographs, thru 6/13. 

Gerard Cleach-Waverly, 103 Waverly PI, GR 7- 
6710. Recent landscapes of Southern France, 
thru 6/14. 

Kathleen Cooke-Parsons, 24 W 57, CI 7-7480. 

Drawings, thru 6/20. 
Peter Dean-Stone, 48 E 86, YU 8-6870. Recent 

paintings, thru 6/20. 
Albert Groee-Meisel, 1022 Madison, 628-2250 and 

Wickersham, 959 Madison, YU 8-2265. Stainless 

and chrome steel sculpture, thru 6/14. 
Palmer Hayden-Community, 28 E 35, 683-4988."The 

Ballad of John Henry": 12 oils, thru 6/20. 

Erich Heckel-Landau-Alan, 766 Madison, 535-3113. 
Woodcuts, lithographs and etchings, thru 6/27. 

Zlta Landy-Price, 30 W 57, 265-5636. Nudes and 
landscapes in watercolors and oils, thru 6/17. 

Pat Uptky-Emmerich, 41 E 57, PL 2-0124. New 

paintings, thru 6/19. 
Ellsee Maclet-Rich. 787 Madison, 628-2292. Oils 

and watercolors, thru 6/27. 
John McCracken-Sonnabend, 924 Madison, 628- 

2021. New sculpture, thru 6/13. 
Albert Mlgllo-Kretschmer, 134 E 74, 628-2402. 

Paintings, thru 6/20. 
Naklan-Egan. 41 E 57. PL 5-1825. Sculpture of 

bronze and terra cotta, drawings, thru 6/30. 
Alejandro Obregon-Center for Inter-American Rela- 
tions, 680 Park, 249-8950. Paintings, thru 6/14. 
Paul Rand-IBM, 16 E 57, PL 3-1900. Posters, books, 

ads, magazine covers, packaging, trademarks, 

thru 6/20. 

Kay Seller-DesignWise, 219 Court, 8klyn, 834-0764. 

Collages, thru 6/30. 
Kay Sekjmachl-Nordness, 236 E 75, 988-4410. 

Hanging creations of various fibers, thru 7/2. 
Feutta Squatrltl-Kozmopolitan. 168 W 86, TR 3- 

0503. Recent plastic and aluminum sculpture, 

thru 6/27. 

Thee Tewl-La Boetie, 1042 Madison, 535-4865. Re- 
cent sculpture, thru 6/20. 

George A. Tlce-Witkin, 237 E 60, 355-1461. Penn- 
sylvania German photographs, thru 7/8. 

Vatarely — Aquarian, 1154 Lexington, 861-1606. 
Graphics, thru 6/15. 

Nlckl Glola Pee dl Vlllamarlna-Caravan House, 
132 E 65, RH 4-4793. Tuscan landscapes, thru 6/18. 

Suean Weitzmen-Larsen. 232 E 59, 674-3993. Thir- 
teen tapestries, thru 6/18. 

Whletler-Kennedy, 20 E 56, 758-3850. Etchings and 
lithographs, about 70 works altogether, thru 6/13. 

Cetherlne Zimmerman— Cerberus, 903 Madison, 628- 
0033. Paintings, thru 6/27. 



OPENING GROUP SHOWS 



Midtown-11 E 57, PL 8-1900. Summer group ex- 
hibition. 6/16-7/10. 

Walcott-Flelds-14 Fifth, GR 7-2312. Contemporary 
oils and drawings for the new collector, 6/16-28. 



CONTINUING GROUP SHOWS 



AAA-663 Fifth, PL 5-4211. "Editions Frapier": prints 
by two generations of the famous French publisher, 
including Rouault, Maillol, Matisse, Houplain, Rai- 
mondot, et al, thru 6/26. 

American Greetings Gallery— Pam Am Bldg, 200 
Park, 661-1975. Alan Chiara: traditional water- 
colors: Richard Chiara: abstract painting/collages, 
thru 6/19. 

Art Worke-303 W 13, 243-8476. "One New York 
Family": jeweled pictures, primitives, photographs 
and other media by members of the Orkin-Engel 
family, thru 6/13. 

Artzt-142 W 57, CI 5-4048. Works by Dawson, 
Gehner, Gunther, Kettlewood, Shelley, thru 6/25. 



Before and A fter Theatre 

Dining, Drinking 
Discoursing 

(and Brunching on Sundays) 



Sv WIS! 44th ST WW «0M • MU ' 4400 



Indoor parking (no charge) for 
dinner guests and weekend visitors. 



bradley's 

70 university place 
music nightly 11 3AM 
dinner 6 1PM • 228-6440 



-0U)DR?v£rV. inn, 

DovifcPiAiNr-Ny 



LUXURY COUNTRY DINING 
Ovarnlfht Accommodation* 
R*».t (914) Tomp.lt 2-MU • CLOSED TUES. A WED. 



IF YOU FORGOT TO MAKE DINNER 
RESERVATIONS AT THE GINGER MAN. 
AND SOMEONE HAS HER HEART SET 
ON IT. SURPRISE HER WITH 

C'NEAL EEC! 

THE PERFECT ANSWER FOR 
A FORGETFUL LOVER. 

COLUMBL S AVE. BET. 72 6 73 ST. EN 2-2700 



DOC SEVERINSEN 

June 3 to June 20 
Performances 9:15 & 12:15 
Reservations: PLaza 9-3000 , 

PERSIAN 
ROOM$ 

AT THE PLAZA 

A SONESTA HOTEL 



THE 
GINGER 

MAN where Lincoln Center goers meet 

If you can't get two on the aisle, 

come anyway and fake it. 
Just across the street from Lincoln Center. 
51 W. 64th SC 4-7272 SC 4-7408 SC 4-7158 
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This ad is for people who 
never forget a familiar voice 



Sandy Becker was the 
award -winning radio voice of 
Young Doctor Malone. 
He's also been heard on 
THE FBI IN PEACE AND WAR, THE 
SHADOW, GANGBUSTERS, his own 
television show, and in hundreds of 
commercials. 

That should help explain 

^why his voice is hauntingly (YOUnG DFLfTlQLOne") 
familiar to listeners who k ^UI IV? UK.I I IHLIM It ; 

GflPIG BUSTERS) think they're hearing him for the first time. 

Sandy stars on WNEW from 
4 to 8 PM daily. His show is designed 
to take the pain out of commuting 
in rush-hour traffic. 
l You get music, Sal Marchiano 

with the sports, WNEW Radio 
News . . .the finest in New York 
and lots of friendly support 
from Sandy. 

Tune in. The odds are, you 
won't be hearing Sandy 
Becker for the last 
time, either. 

(SflriDV B6CKER) 
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WNEW/1130 METROMEDIA RADIO 



Copyrighted material 



Bonino-7 W 57, PL 2-9556. New works by gallery 
artists, thru 6/30. 

Brownstone-303 Seventh Ave, Bklyn, 499-6226. 
Posters, thru 6/13. 

Bykert-24 E 81, 988-5220. Works by Marden, Matta, 
Rockburne, Stephan and Van Buren, thru 6/20. 

Colombian Center-140 E 57, 421-8270. "Three Cen- 
turies of Colombian Architecture": 16th-18th- 
century colonial architecture in photographs, thru 
9/15. 

Croquls-19 W 55, LT 1-1638. "Blue Chip Graphics": 
by Lichtenstein, Oldenburg, Stella, others, thru 
6/26. 

Deitsch-24 E 81, 737-8000. "German Woodcuts: 

Kirchner and the Expressionists," thru 6/30. 
Dintenfass— 18 E 67, RH 4-1580. "Forecast": gallery 

group, thru 6/26. 
East Hamplon-22 W 56. CI 6-3218. Paintings by 

Siri Berg, Jane Spector and Helen Thomas, thru 

6/25. 

Eastman-Kodak Gallery and Photo Center— 1133 Ave 
of Americas. About 70 photos of New York, color 
and black-and-white; color photos taken by the 
Apollo 11 and 12 crews, more. 

Felst-1125 Madison, UN 1-8362. "Master Drawings: 
Face and Figure Thru the Centuries," thru 6/30. 

Freneh-980 Madison, LE 5-3330. Paintings and 
sculpture, thru 8/31. 

Grand Cantral-40 Vanderbllt, TN 7-3344. Water- 
colors by Chen Chi, Gasser, Bllsh, Bertoni, Pel- 
lew, thru 6/30. 

Hlrechl & Adler-21 E 67, LE 5-8810. "Plain and 
Fancy": major survey of American folk art. thru 
6/12. 

Hutchinson 127 Greene. 254-4430. Sculpture by 
Zucker, Rosen and Calabro, thru 6/24. 

International Synagogue— Tri-Faith Plaza, JFK Air- 
port, Jamaica, TR 9-8415. About 180 works by 
employees of various airlines, thru 8/31. 

Katz-38 E 63, 832-8238. "Quiet Vibrations": paint- 
ings by Haas, Kord, Logemann and Smith, thru 
6/20. 

Kottler— 3 E 65, RE 4-3491. Two 3-man shows: Don 
Chiaretta (sculpture), Thaddeus Nie and Robert 
Lockhart (paintings). William S. Collens, Morton 
W. Sias and Brian Travers-Smith, thru 6/13. 

Lefebre-47 E 77, RH 4-3384. Artists of the gallery, 
thru 7/17. 

Lewlson-30 E 60, 593-3223. "19th-century Holiday 

II": 40 works by 19th-century Americans, thru 6/19. 
Mldtown-11 E 57, PL 8-1900. Highlights of the 

season, thru 6/19. 
Multiples— 929 Madison, 249-3250. "Banners": by 

Arman, Dine, Indiana, Lichtenstein, Rivers, et al, 

thru 6/30. 

Ovrans-Comlng-Fifth at 56th, PL 9-3810. "Trio": 
sculpture by Frank Gallo, Eva Hesse and Tony 
DeLap, thru 9/5. 

Pace-32 E 57, HA 1-3292. Works by Larry Bell, 
Craig Kauffman and Robert Irwin, thru 6/20. 

Pace Graphics- 32 E 57, 421-3237. Posters by lead- 
ing contemporary artists, thru 6/27. 

Panora*-62 W 56, PL 7-2117. Elmer Eide: expres- 
slonistic oils; Henry Murphy: figures and land- 
scapes in watercolor, thru 6/13. 

Perldot-820 Madison, RH 4-8560. "Survey 1969/70," 
thru 6/12. 

Philharmonic Hall— Lincoln Center. Bdway at 65th, 
TR 4-2406. "Designs for Music": international ex- 
hibition of scene and costume designs for opera 
and ballet by Cecil Beaton, Oliver Messel, Beni 
Montresor, Donald Oenslager, Yves St. Laurent, 
Peter Wexler, Franco Zeffirelli, et al, thru 6/20. 

Roaenatadt— 331 E 38, 532-9730. Contemporary 
European artists including Asturi, La Vardera, 
Ocana, Ayo, Galzenati. 

Sabar»ky-987 Madison, 628-6281. Paintings and 
drawings by Jawlensky, Kirchner, Pechsteln, Nolde, 
Schiele, Schlemmer, others, thru 6/30. 

Schoelkopf-825 Madison, TR 9-4639. American 
paintings of Cubist derivation: Davies, Gorky, 
Hartley, Maurer, Joseph Stella, et al, thru 6/30. 

Sonraed-542 LaGuardia PI, 677-9120. "Rhino 
Horn": paintings, sculpture, graphics, thru 6/24. 

Tribal Arta-84 E 10, 982-4556. West African cere- 
monial costumes from the Sudan, Guinea coast, 
and equatorial forests, thru 6/13. 

Walcott-Flelds-14 Fifth. GR 7-2312. Oils by Sylvia 
Allen, Eve Helman, Evelyn Llcht, Alice Valenstein, 
thru 6/14. 

Whlte-42 E 57, PL 3-8947. Group show, thru 6/26. 
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^Barbados 
is very special 
atSandylane. 

Barbados has 33 sugar beaches. We 
think our hotel has the best. All our 
rooms have private verandahs. Barba- 
dos has perfect weather throughout 
the year. Perfect for our swimming, 
water skiing, skin diving, tennis and 
golf. The Bajan moon shines down on 
our outdoor dancing and diversified 
entertainment. Lots of exciting things 
to do and places to visit. And even the 
price is special. Just $33 single and 
$48 double room daily, Apr. 16 to Dec. 
15, MAP (breakfast and dinner). 

-MM 

BARBADOS, WEST INDIES 



SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 



"American Ballet Theatre . . . without res- 
ervation, simply a magnificent company 
with a great repertory. Just like 'Dolly', 
if s so nice to have Ballet Theatre back 
where it belongs— New York." 

— Cliva Barnes, New York Times 

AMERICAN 

BALLET 

THEATRE 




CARLA FRACCI 
ERIK BRUHN 

Permanent Guest Artists 



LUCIA CHASE and 
OLIVER SMITH, 
Directors 



Brilliant Stars & Soloists 
Symphony Orchestra • 



Full Corps de Ballet 
Company of 150 



4 WEEKS ONLY-JUNE 16 thru JULY 12 

Prices: $7.95, 6, 5, 3.50, 2.50. Tues. thru Sat. 
Evgs. at 8:15. Sun. Evg. at 7:15. Sat. Mat. at 
2:15; Sun. Mat. at 1:15. 



NEW YORK STATE THEATER, LINCOLN CENTER 

Lincoln Center Plaza. I'way at 64th St. Phone: II 7-4727 
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The 24 hour 
camera. 



Wrlghl/Hepbum/Webiter-205 E 60, 838-2940. "100 
Designs by 100 Designers": Gerard, Oenslager, 
Pene du Bois, Ter-Arulunian, Head, Messel, Furse, 
Montresor, Zeffirelli, others, thru 8/31. 

Z»brl»kle-699 Madison, TE 2-9034. American naive 
paintings of the 20th century, thru 6/30. 




Museums 



Runs automatically on sunlight, moonlight, 
candlelight any light you've got. 

This is the Kodak Instamatic Reflex camera— for "pictures unlimited," 
without complications. 

It combines the best of everything. Big, bright reflex viewing 
and focusing. Automatic electronic shutter that times exposures 
from 1 /500 up to 20 seconds. Lens interchange, for wide-angle, 
telephoto. Flashcube, and electronic flash. Drop-in cartridge loading 
for color snapshots, color slides, black-and-whites. 
Everything, in fact, to make picture-taking fast, 
easy, and sure— any time, anywhere. 

See the most capable automatic camera in the 
world at your dealer's, and ask for a demonstration. 
With f/2.8 lens, less than $250; with ultra- 
fast (71 .9 lens, less than $300. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 




The Kodak Instamati c 
Reflex camera. 




American Academy of Art* and Latter*— Audubon 
Terr (155th-156th at Bdway), AU 6-1480. 

American Indian Art* Cantar-1051 Third. UN 1-2630. 
Mon-Sat 10:30-6, Thur 10:30-7:30. 

American Museum of Natural Hlitory-CPW at 79th. 
873-1300. Mon-Sat 10-5. Sun & Hols 1-5. "Can 
Man Survive?" centennial exhibition, thru May, 
1971; "Design from Nature": 154 drawings and 
42 sculptures by Pratt Institute students: "Stone 
Toolmaking: Man's Oldest Craft Recreated." exhi- 
bit illustrating the full range of about 2 million 
years of human stone toolmaking— tool types and 
techniques: Makonde wood sculptures, carved of 
ebony by craftsmen in Mozambique and Southern 
Tanzania: John Burroughs exhibit: materials and 
writings of the naturalist: the Hall of Mexico and 
Central America. 

Asia Hou»e-112 E 64, PL 1-4210. Mon-Frl 10-5. Sat 
11-5, Sun 1-5. 

Brandar Matthews Dramatic MuMurn-412 Low 
Library. Columbia University, 280-3787. Models of 
theatres and sets, playbills, theatrical designs and 
photographs, masks, puppets, and related material. 

Brooklyn Muaeum— Eastern Parkway, NE 8-5000. 
Mon-Sat 10-5. Sun & Hoi 1-5. African Sculpture: 
about 200 wood, stone and metal pieces, thru 
6/21: 17th National Print Biennial Exhibition: 
about 150 prints by Indiana. Krushenick. Lichten- 
stein. Steinberg, others, thru 9/6. 

China Houae-125 E 65, 744-8181. Mon-Frl 10-5. 
Sat 11-5, Sun 2-5. 

Cooper-Hewltl Museum of Design-Third at 7th, 
777-4100. Mon-Sat 10-5. 

Finch College Museum of Art-62-64 E 78. BU 8- 
8450. "Old Master Drawings from the Collection of 
Kurt Meissner. Zurich": 88 drawings from early 
15th to early 19th centuries, by Raphael. Tintoretto. 
Rubens. Van Dyck, Watteau. et al. thru 6/14. 

Frick Collection -1 E 70. 288-0700. Tue-Sat 10-6. 
Sun & Hoi 1-6. 

Gallery of Erotic Art- 124 0 Park, 369-4701. Tue-Sat 

11- 6 (by aopt only). 

Gallery of Israeli Art-4 E 54. PL 1-2700. "The Sub- 
ject Is Jerusalem": paintings and prints from the 
17th century to now, thru 6/30. 

Qoath* House-1014 Fifth. 744-8310. Mon, Frl. Sat 
9:30-5; Tue, Wed, Thur 1-8:30. Elli Marcus: photo- 
graphs of Berlin stage and screen stars of the 
twenties, thru 6/30. 

Guggenheim Museum 1071 Fifth. EN 9-5110. Wed 
Sat 10-6. Tue till 9. Sun 12-6. Tenth anniversary 
exhibition: 20th-century painting and sculpture by 
Kandinsky, Klee. Chagall. Delaunay. Cezanne, 
Picasso, Brancusl, et al, thru 9/13. 

Hispanic Society of America- Bdway at 155th, 926- 
2234. Tue-Sat 10-4:30. Sun 2-5. El Greco. Velaz- 
quez, Goya, Sorolla. Spanish sculpture, furniture, 
textiles, metalwork, etc. "The Generation of '98": 
portraits and manuscripts of and by Spanish 
writers, thru 6/30. 

Hudson Rlvsr Museum— 511 Warburton Ave. Yonkers. 
914 YO 3-4550. Tue-Sat 10-5. Wed 7-10, Sun & 
Hols 1-5. "To the Moon: the Last 10 Years": 
memorabilia, artifacts. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration equipment and "space" 
artists, more, thru 9/7. 

Jewish MuMum-1109 Fifth. Rl 9-3770. Mon -Thur 

12- 5, Fri 11-3, Sun 11-6. Menashe Kadishman: 
sculpture and models for protects: "Using Walls 
Indoors": works done on the museum's walls by 
14 artists: "Using Walls Outdoors": walls painted 
by two groups of professional artists, Smokehouse 
Associates and City Walls Inc., shown through 
slides accompanied by narration, all exhibits thru 
6/21. 

Library and Museum of the Performing Arts— Lincoln 
Center, 111 Amsterdam. 799-2200. Mon-Frl 10-9, 
and Sat 10-6. Rouben Ter-Arutunian: stage and 
costume designs, thru 6/27. 

Metropolitan Musaum of Art-Fifth and 82nd. 
736-2211. Mon-Sat 10-5. Tue til 10, Sun & Hoi 1-5. 
"The Art of the Medieval Blacksmith": medieval 
ironwork door fixtures, locks, keys, grillwork, archl- 
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RUmAORAflGC. 
m ft SCREWDRIVER fllflDE WITH RUfll. 
DOftT HOOCH IT TILL YOU'VE TRIED IT. 





A screwdriver tastes like orange 
juice. Vodka, which is virtually tasteless, 
does nothing for it. But it does do some- 
thing to it. It makes the orange juice 
taste thinner. 

A Rum & Orange tastes like orange 
juice, too. But rum does have a taste. A 
taste .that complements the orange juice. 
So rum doesn't make it taste thinner. It 
makes it taste better. 

At least Puerto Rican Rum does. 
It's not dark and sweet and syrupy like 
rum from other countries. 

Ours is light and clear and dry. With 
no bite or strong aroma. Because all 
Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at high 
proof. And aged. And filtered with char- 
coal for added smoothness. 

Try the taste. Make it like a screw- 
driver, but make it with white or silver 
Puerto Rican Rum. 

PUCRTO RKAfl RUI11 



A FREE RUM RECIPE BOOK IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 
WRITE RUMSOF PUERTO RICO. 666 FIFTH AVE., NY. 10019. 
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Part of the company of "Company" (singing "Poor Baby") 



MARTHA 8W0PE 



And probably not laughing. 

Change, the great uncertainty 
of our age, has punched the 
theater in its structured solar 
plexus— a body blow from which 
playwrights and audiences are 
still reeling. 

On Broadway, the lights flicker 
uncertainly. Even that vaunted 
prescription for a hit— hitching 
a star to a musical— has proved 
more placebo than remedy. Off- 
Broadway, the stage is set, or 
un-set, for bold experimentation, 
an exploratory quality some- 
times blurred by fervid sensual- 
ism. And everywhere, the 
casualty rates for dishonored 
theatricals are high. 

The changes within the 
theater, and its changing role in 



the world of the arts, are vividly 
reflected in Newsweek's Theater 
section, written by Senior Editor 
Jack Kroll. 

It is no accident that Kroll, 
formerly Newsweek's art critic, 
is the magazine's doyen on 
everything from kultur to kitsch. 
Because he is a drama critic, he 
must judge the worth and rele- 
vance of a form which is now as 
variegated as our proliferating 
life-styles. 

But still, the familiar question 
nags. What are the standards 
which guide the critic in his 
theatrical assay? 

A play has to be good on its 
own merits, not merely relative 
to what else is playing. It must 



be measured in terms of accom- 
plishment of playwright, acting 
virtuosity, and audience benefit 
—for which one can read stimu- 
lation, excitement, provocation, 
amusement, or hummable tunes. 
The critic must discipline himself 
within a dual perspective: in 
terms of the total multi-colored 
fabric of the history of drama; 
and also in a much narrower 
view— of now, the play's rele- 
vance for him, and for Newsweek 
readers. Although he is part of 
the audience, he is yet separate 
from it. 

Jack Kroll is well-calculated 
to catch the conscience of kings, 
and the interest of readers, in 

Newsweek 



tectural implements, etc. (at the Cloisters, Ft. 
Tyron Park), thru 6/12; "19th-century America": 
special centennial exhibition: over 200 paintings, 
35 pieces of sculpture, 300 pieces of furniture and 
decorative objects; 6 period rooms; a garden 
court of cast-iron furniture and garden ornaments 
with a working fountain; a New York furniture 
showroom of the 1880s, thru 9/7; "The Rise of an 
American Architecture, 1815-1915": objects and 
photographs documenting the emergence of the 
American style in architecture, thru 10/4; Master- 
pieces from the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: a 
Ouccio triptych of the Crucifixion, Rogler van der 
Weyden's "St. Luke Painting the Virgin," Degas' 
"Carriage at the Races," three Rembrandts, a 
Watteau, more, thru 7/26. 

Muie-1530 Bedford Ave, Bklyn, 774-2900. 

Museum of American Folk Art -49 W 53. LT 1-2474 
Tue-Sun 10:30-5:30. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafta-29 W S3. CI 6-6840. 
Mon-Wed 11-6, Thur, Fri 11-9, Sat 11-6, Sun 1-6. 

Museum of Modern Art-11 W 53. 956-7070. Week- 
days 11-6, Thru 11-9, Sun 12-6. "Photo Eye of the 
'20s": about 150 prints illustrating photography In 
its most experimental period, thru 9/8; "Photog- 
raphy into Sculpture": about 50 objects in which 
photographs, or photographically formed images, 
are used In a sculptural or fully dimensional man- 
ner, thru 7/5; "The Japanese Film (1896-1969)": 
over 100 stills covering over 70 years of the Jap- 
anese cinema, thru 7/31; "Pop Art Drawings, Prints 
and Multiples": works by British and American 
artists; "Popular Mechanics in Printmaking": works 
by more than 25 artists using formerly commercial 
methods: "Preliminary Drawings": covering the 
period of 1930 to now, all 3, thru 8/31; New 
Acquisitions, 6/15-9/11. 

Museum of Prim, live Aft— 15 W 54. CI 6-9493. Tu0- 
Sat 12-5, Sun 1-5. "Birds, Beasts and Fantastic 
Creatures," 6/17 thru the summer. 

Museum of the American Indian— Bway at 155th, 
AU 3-2420. Tue-Sun 1-5. Ethnology Hall, featuring 
Indian cultures of the Far West and Canada: tex- 
tiles of the Navajo, Pueblo pottery, Porno basketry, 
Eskimo masks; jewelry, currency, a lot more. 

Museum of the City ol New York-Fifth at 103rd. LE 
4-1672. "Stars of the New York Stage": costumes, 
portraits, caricatures and sculpture from 1870 to 
the present season; 18th- and 19th-century furni- 
ture and portraits. 

Museum of the Medio-! Union Sq W, 243-1008. 
"Human Face 12": a multi-media study of the 
anatomy of the human face. 

Now York Cultural Center-2 Columbus Circle, 581- 
2311, Tue-Sun 11-8. "Conceptual Art and Con- 
ceptual Aspects": mounted photographic docu- 
mentation, labels, tape recordings, photographic 
slides, an information room, book works, maps, 
charts, by 30 artists, thru 8/30; "The Photograph 
as a Permanent Color Print": 52 prints by 13 re- 
nowned photographers, thru 7/5; "Scents of Civ- 
ilization": fragrance as an art form without history 
as reflected in rare antique bottles and boxes as 
well as essential ingredients; also a rare collection 
of books, photographs and drawings, thru 6/15. 
Hugo Robus: sculptures, thru 7/5; "Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki": over 70 large-scale enlargements from 
the original negatives which recorded the nuclear 
holocaust and its aftermath, thru 6/21; David 
Sigueiros: "The Heights of Macchu Plcchu": ex- 
pressionist landscape lithographs, Inspired by 
poems from the Canto General by Pablo Nerudo, 
6/16-8/30. 

New-York Historical Soclety-170 CPW at 77th, 

873-3400. Sun, Tues-Frl 1-5, Sat 10-5. Treasure of 
the Month: a recently acquired French map deline- 
ating French and English possessions in North 
America in the late 17th century; Views of Amer- 
ican cities and towns in the 19th century: 36 
lithographs and engravings depicting the American 
countryside and reflecting the growth of the* 
country from 1835 to 1892. 

Nicholas Roe rich Museum— 319 W 107, UN 4-7752. 
In June, open by appt only. Closed July 1-Sept 1. 

Plorpont Morgan Llbrary-33 E 36. MU 5-0008. Mon- 
Sat 9:30-5. Charles Dickens exhibition: manu- 
scripts, letters, printed books and drawings, thru 
7/31. 

Riverside Museum-310 Riverside Drive, UN 4-1700 
Tue, Fri, Sat, Sun 2-5. Selections from the perma- 
nent collections: Tibetan Art: 17th- to 19th-century 
paintings and 25 tankas (banner paintings); "Amer- 
ican Art": Cavallon, Miles, Bultman, Katz, Shannon 
and Krugman, et al, thru 6/12. 

Sludio Mutoum-2033 Fifth, 427-5959. Mon & Wed 
10-9, Thur 8. Fri 10-6, Sat & Sun 1-6. "Impact 



Africa": traditional African works and the Cubist 
and contemporary works they influenced — by 
Picasso, Matisse, Modigliani, Klee, Clarke, Smith 
and Olegbefola, thru 6/30: Valerie Maynard and 
James McCoy: paintings, sculptures, drawings and 
prints, thru 6/14. 

Theodor Horzl lnatltuta-515 Park PI, PL 2-0000. 

Whitney MuMum-945 Madison, 249-4100. Recent 
Acquisitions: 158 works by 122 artists, ranging 
from 19th-century naive paintings to the latest 
avant-garde paintings and sculptures, thru 7/5. 



Miscellaneous 



Art Tours— Hudson River Mansions: Van Cortlandt 
Manor and Boscobel, with a historical sound- 
and-llght evening program, 6/17, $30 per person. 
Call Gallery Passports, MU 6-2244. 

Archaeological Fair-Pre-Columbian pieces from 
Peru and Meso-America, Egyptian artifacts from 
2500 B.C. to 900 AD. Greek and Roman bronzes, 
Indian miniatures and ivories, African sculpture, 
Oceanic art and Oriental bronzes, ancient coins 
and jewelry. 6/14, 11 a.m.— 8 p.m., $2 per person, 
students (13-22) free. Wiley Hall, U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I. 

Auctions- Furniture and Decorations, 6/12 at 2. UJA 
Annual Benefit: paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures of various schools, 6/16 at 8. Paintings: 
19th- and 20th-century works, plus drawings, 6/17 
at 2. Chinese Works ot Art: jade and hardstone 
carvings, Korean stoneware, early pottery and 
porcelain, Ming blue-and-white and later porce- 
lain and decorations, 6/18 at 2. Parke-Bernet, 980 
Madison, TR 9-8300. 

Chess Exhibition and Sale— One-of-a-kind and lim- 
ited-edition chess sets, including the Carlebach 
collection. Cerima, 332 E 9 , 674-9405, thru 6/21. 

Coney Island— It's open. The boardwalk, 485 rides 
(including 12 new ones), games, kiddie parks, 
educational exhibits, beauty contests, side shows, 
theatres, animal shows and Nathan's. 

Feast of St. Anthony— Italian sausages, calzone and 
zeppole, flavored ices, wheels of fortune, a float 
depicting scenes from St. Anthony's life, music, 
choir boys, altar boys, page boys, bishops, priests. 
Thru 6/14, 7 p.m.-midnight, on Sullivan St. from 
West Houston to Spring. 

"Focus on Sport"— Photographs of Informal summer 
recreational sports on the streets of NY. National 
Art Museum of Sport, Mad Sq Garden Center, 
Penn PI, thru 8/31. 

Folk Dancing— No partners or experience needed, 
classes for beginners, intermediate and advanced. 
Mon, Tue, Thurs, Sat at 8:30, Sun at 2 and 8. 
Adults S1. students 50c. Folk Dance Center, 69 
W 14. Michael Herman's Folk Dance House, 
St. Vartan's Cultural Center, 630 Second, 784-7407. 
Tue, Wed, Fri. Steve Zalph Folk Dance Cen- 
ter, 120 E 14, MU 4-2614. Fri 6-8 and 8:30-11:30, 
Sat 5-8 and 8:30-1. Adults $1.50, students $1. 

N Y Flea Market-Thousands of objects of all sorts, 
open every Sunday 1-7 p.m. Sixth Ave. at 25th St. 
If weather uncertain, call BE 3-6010. Adm. $1. 

Poetry Readings— Al Katzman, Ed Sanders, Doe 
Undell, 6/14 at 1, Village Vanguard, 178 Seventh 
Ave, AL 5-4037. Adm. 99c. 

Ramble in Central Park-On foot, 6/13 at 10 a.m., 
meeting at the Boys Gate, CPW at 100th St. For 
info: UN 1-9696 (Friends of Central Park). 

Sky Shows— "The Zodiac: Realm of Wandering 
Stars," thru 6/29. Hayden Planetarium, American 
Museum of Natural History, CPW at 79th, 973- 
1300. "Beyond the Moon: the Next 10 Years," 
thru 9/7. Andrus Space Transit Planetarium, Hud- 
son River Museum, 511 Warburton Ave, Yonkers, 
914 YO 3-4550. 

"South Street Around 1B00"-A panorama of photo- 
graphs by Thomas W. Kennedy, aboard Ambrose 
Lightship. Pier 16, East River (foot of Fulton St). 
Open dally 12-6. Adm. free. 

"Tools ol the Trade" More than 1 ,000 antique tools 
for wood-working and other crafts. Thru 7/16, 
Hallmark Gallery, Fifth and 56th. 

Walking Toura-O/d New York 1800-7850: Federal 
Hall, Trinity Church, City Hall, Old Merchants 
House, 6/17. Old New York 1850-1900: Jefferson 
Market, a building by Louis Sullivan, cast-iron 
buildings of lower Broadway, 6/18. Each tour $11 
per person. Call Museum Curators, 758-1790. 
Prospect Park, 6/14 at 2:30, meeting Stranahan 
Gate at Grand Army Plaza. For info: 768-8875 
(Friends of Prospect Park). 




where all the 
pampered pirates 
stay and play... 



Bluebeards 




ST. THOMAS. 
U. S. VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 



Set your spyglass on BLUEBEARD'S, high over 
the sky-blue harbor. Drink in the Dungeon 
Bar, survey your domain from the 300-year- 
old tower. Go Calypso in the Pirate's Parlour. 
Dine on the starlit Terrace or in the Rogues' 
Galley. Then dream of doubloons in your air 
conditioned room. Treasure hunt the mile-long 
beach at BLUEBEARD'S BEACH HOTEL. 

Milan V. Glumidge, Gen. Mgr. 

For color folders, information see yourTravel Agent. 
Represented by THE LEONARD HICKS ORGANIZATION 
1345 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y. 10019 • 765-5800 



Barbados 

Sip sangaree at a cricket match. And sink 
your teeth into some flying fish pie at the 
polo fields. Go to Trafalgar Square. And 
watch harbor police parade in bright bell 
bottoms and striped shirts. Barbados is so 
English you can hardly understand the lan- 
guage Great beaches. Great sailing yachts. 
And great next door neighbors like St.Vincent 
and St. Lucia 




Caribbean 



Caribbean Travel Association 

20 East 46th Street. New York New York 10017 

Please send me your sensational Iree guidebook that really 
covers Barbados and all the French. Dutch. Spanish and 
English islands in the Eighth Continent 



Name_ 



Address- 



Oty_ 



_State_ 
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MEET THE BIG BEAUTIFUL MARTINI MAKER. 




Outside the U.S. and Canada it's called MARTINI Vermouth. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 



Staten Island: 
Exploring the Last Frontier 



By A. D. Coleman 



". . . Flux and ferment, the end of stagnation: Staten Island is 
currently shaking itself awake again after a long sleep . . ." 



Prior to the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge, Staten Island could hardly have 
been termed a functioning, integral sec- 
tion of New York City. Less a borough 
than a remote little enclave, it was — via 
the Bayonne Bridge — actually closer to 
New Jersey (from which, not inappro- 
priately, it was won by New York in 
a boat race) than to the metropolis of 
which it was nominally part. Connected 
to New York only by the ferry, Staten 
Island — having long since seen its hey- 
day as a fashionable community — had 
evolved over the years into a politically 
reactionary middle-class stronghold, ig- 
nored (save for the ferry ride) by the 
rest of the city, its existence acknowl- 
edged only indirectly, as the butt of 
endless jokes. 

While this snobbery no doubt rankled 
the islanders' sensibilities, it was not 
too high a price to pay for the resulting 
isolation, which was cherished by the 
island's conservative population. They 
had never really wanted to have any- 
thing to do with New York City in the 
first place; that's why they'd settled 
where they were. Such disengagement 
was more than welcome; but, osten- 
sibly desirable though it was, it had 
inevitable results: the fostering of an 
illusory small-town culture, the perpet- 
uation of an inbred, narrow-minded 
outlook, and the encouragement of the 
residents' tendency to divorce them- 
selves from the crises and changes af- 
fecting the city as a whole. 

So it went, for a very long time. 
Culturally, politically, sociologically, 
nothing ever seemed to happen there — 



aside from an occasional murder — to 
interest the news media. During the 20 
years in which I grew up in Manhattan, 
I never once met anyone who lived 
on Staten Island. My image of it — 
influenced strongly by several ex-Boy 
Scouts of my acquaintance who had 
been there on camping expeditions — 
was of a dense forest, dotted with small 
houses. 

The completion of the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge in 1964 changed all 
that. The island soon became criss- 
crossed with expressways, muddying the 
distinctions between the small town- 
ships into which it was divided. Sud- 
denly traffic, coming from and going 
to New Jersey, flowed through the sanc- 
tuary. All at once "the city" (as Staten 
Islanders usually think of the rest of 
New York) was within driving dis- 
tance, a mere half-hour away via 
Brooklyn and the tunnel to the Battery. 

Had this meant nothing more than 
that islanders could drive into Man- 
hattan, the impact of the bridge on 
their lives would have been minimal. 
Aside from those residents who work 
in other boroughs (and who would 
thereby be able to avoid the morning 
rush at the ferry by joining the crush 
at the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel and 
elsewhere), only a handful would have 
noticed or taken advantage of the 
dramatically improved accessibility. But, 
of course, there was another side to the 
coin: if "the city" was just 30 minutes 
from the island, then the reverse was 
also true. Here come de urban world! 

Not that everything was radically al- 



tered overnight; the bridge simply made 
transformation inevitable. Though it 
spelled the end of an old era, the new 
one is yet in its infancy. Inarguably, 
however, the signs are there: the ini- 
tially slow but steady influx of the 
"Brooklyn element" — actually com- 
posed of people from all boroughs and 
even of out-of-state adventurers, many 
of them in the arts and professions, 
looking for space, greenery, easy access 
to Manhattan, low rents and/or old 
houses (of which there are a multitude) 
to renovate — is gradually increasing, 
and the character of Staten Island is 
subtly changing. At the moment, Staten 
Island is a perfect example of that 
fascinating phenomenon, a community 
in transition; what it will become, over 
the next decade, will be determined by 
what these new residents, working to- 
gether with the more adaptable segment 
of those who have remained, are willing 
to make it. There is insufficient evi- 
dence at this stage to make any de- 
pendable predictions, but of one thing 
I have, after three years of living here, 
become convinced: the future of Staten 
Island will influence profoundly the 
future of the city as a whole, for Staten 
Island is, in more ways than one, New 
York's last frontier. 

As it turned out, moving to Staten 
Island wasn't the trauma I had ex- 
pected. Numb from my own cultural 
shock at leaving Manhattan, I didn't 
feel a thing; and by the time I woke 
from my daze, there (or, rather, here) 
I was, living on the turn-around point 
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for the world's cheapest ocean voyage. 

Like so many other born and bred 
Manhattanites, I felt in my bones that 
to reside in any other borough of the 
city — save for certain secure hamlets 
in Brooklyn — condemned one to an 
agonizing spiritual death. Friends and 
relatives were abnormally conscientious 
in pointing out the obvious risks. I 
would have to commute to work. We — 
my wife Alex and I — would be out of 
touch (and, implicitly, beyond the pale). 
What would we do for art, for enter- 
tainment, for culture, stuck out in the 
boondocks like that? Surrounded by 
firemen, cops and retired civil servants, 
whom would we talk to? How would 
this clan of outlanders react to my 
longish hair, our peculiar tastes in 
clothing, our hardly conventional life- 
style? Weren't we just asking for 
trouble? 

I was, to say the least, prone to take 
such warnings to heart. Visions of 
cross-burnings danced in my head. Pri- 
vately, I wondered how long we would 
last before turning tail and slinking 
back to Manhattan in defeat. Yet there 
was an undeniable challenge to the 
whole notion. Also, there were certain 
practical considerations. 

Alex and I had come east in the 
spring of 1967 from San Francisco 
(where we met, romantically enough, 
in a beer-and-pizza joint). Transplanted 
to the West Coast from Argentina in 
her late teens, she was about to see 
New York for the first time. I was 
returning, not altogether willingly, upon 
completion of an M.A. at San Fran- 
cisco State, to take a job in a publish- 
ing house. 



Three years in San Francisco had 
changed me considerably. I came 
there from New York a confirmed 
stoic, believing that urban man is born 
to sorrow. Filthy streets, polluted air, 
surly service, omnipresent concrete, 
uncomfortable public transportation, 
cramped living quarters — all these 
plagues and more I had come to accept 
as natural and right, assuming them to 
be the price one had to pay for city 
life, the penance exacted for the sin of 
existence in the 20th century. 

By the time I decided (reluctantly, 
and with grave misgivings) to give New 
York another try, San Francisco had 
taught me otherwise. Having discov- 
ered the pleasure of walking around 
on clean streets, breathing relatively 
pure air, and living spaciously in an 
attractive environment, I'd lost my tol- 
erance for suffering. Alex and I had 
been occupying a floor-through Vic- 
torian flat: seven large rooms plus 
patio, full kitchen, wood paneling and 
stained glass throughout, six-foot bath- 
tub with Philippine mahogany rim, 
working fireplace, hidden wall safe — all 
for $135 monthly, utilities included, 
pets allowed, no lease required. I was 
determined to find equally comfortable 
surroundings in New York. 

Upon reaching Manhattan we moved 
into a brownstone where, because it was 
owned by a relative, we got a hefty 
reduction in rent. There were, however, 
disadvantages. Our books and records — 
several thousand of each — had to be 
stored in the basement, with only a few 
on hand in the apartment. Ditto for our 
clothing, a mere fraction of which fitted 



into the one small closet and lone dress- 
er (the bedroom being too small to hold 
a second). Alex, who loves to cook, de- 
veloped a rising hysteria over the kitch- 
enette's limitations: the minuscule stove 
would hold no more than two pots at 
one time, the refrigerator, although 
charming, was less than adequate, and 
there was a marked absence of storage 
room for utensils, condiments and other 
necessities. (Her outlook was, I suspect, 
also colored to a certain extent by the 
unfortunate tendency — attributable in 
part to her diminutive stature, and in 
part to these cramped conditions — of 
steaks and chops to slide, as she re- 
moved them from the "eye-level" oven, 
off the platter and onto her head.) 
Noise — including the bi-Iingual impre- 
cations which followed hard upon such 
incidents — had to be kept to a mini- 
mum, since the house was not sound- 
proof. Worst of all, there was no pri- 
vacy possible — unless one of us retired 
to the bathtub and the other to bed. 

Nevertheless we survived, cultivating 
detachment to stave off the creeping 
claustrophobia which was beginning to 
afflict us. Viewing our situation as tem- 
porary, we commenced checking into 
other possibilities. None of them panned 
out. Loft living would give us space, but 
demanded too great an initial cash out- 
lay for the tenuous stability it offered. 
The East Village — which had proved a 
haven for so many of my friends when 
it was still the Lower East Side — had, 
in the interim, become a freak show. 
Buying a brownstone was beyond our 
means, and buying an apartment against 
my principles. Basically, all we were 
after was breathing room, but as time 
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went by it became increasingly clear 
that such was not to be had for what 
we were willing to pay. Sweltering 
through the summer, we laid abortive 
plans for returning to San Francisco, 
all too aware that we were trapped; 
fatalism — and winter — was coming up 
on us fast. Then, as they say, events 
conspired; in this case, the conception 
of our first child, Edward — now 2 years 
old — and a party given by an old friend 
from San Francisco, who was also back 
in New York. 

Our friend, a poet who programs 
teaching machines for a living, was en- 
sconced — along with his sizable family 
and a vast menagerie of cats and dogs 
— on the top floor of a ramshackle 
house on Staten Island, some 10 min- 
utes by bus from the ferry. The build- 
ing (formerly a summer home con- 
structed by the Vanderbilts) was dilapi- 
dated, but he had space — eight or nine 
rooms' worth — along with a sprawling 
if unkempt front yard. Right behind the 
house, through an almost impenetrable 
thicket of blackberry bushes and assort- 
ed undergrowth, was a huge field in 
which Griffith had shot some of the 
battle scenes for Birth of a Nation. 

All that space! We couldn't get over 
it. For us, it was on the verge of be- 
coming a necessity. Edward's imminent 
arrival meant that, aside from a bed- 
room and living room, we'd need a 
nursery; since I had recently begun writ- 
ing for the Voice (as a theatre critic, 
then), I had to have the tranquillity of 
a study; add on a full-size kitchen and 
you had five rooms — not readily avail- 
able in Manhattan for the $150 maxi- 
mum we were capable of paying. 



We also discovered, that night and 
on subsequent occasions, that Staten 
Island was not as distant and unreach- 
able as we had imagined. The house 
was constantly filled with visitors from 
elsewhere, along with a sizable contin- 
gent from the then-small group of new- 
comers who had moved to the island 
for the same reasons that were begin- 
ning to motivate us. 

So we began thinking the unthink- 
able. Having my reservations, which 
were undiminished by our friends' 
promptness in alerting us to the perils 
of such a venture, I drew up a set of 
ground rules comprising the minimal 
desiderata which would justify living in 
what I still thought of as the sticks. 
Either a small house (ideally) or a large 
apartment — no less than six rooms either 
way; ample storage, closet, and wall 
space (the latter for bookshelves); a 
view and a fireplace; easy access to 
shopping; near a direct bus line to the 
ferry (no waiting in winter with trans- 
fers frozen to my gloves), and no more 
than 15 minutes from the terminal; chil- 
dren (obviously) and pets allowed. 

As I was working full-time and writ- 
ing on the side, responsibility for the 
search devolved upon Alex. Beginning 
to bulge at the middle, and holding the 
above requirements firmly in mind, she 
set off daily to South Ferry, where, 
armed with a copy of the Staten Island 
Advance, she would head out to inves- 
tigate any promising listings. 

I was almost eager to be discour- 
aged and so was not too disappoint- 
ed when the first of her sittings failed 
to satisfy me. But then, late in No- 



vember of 1967, she hit the jackpot: 
five big rooms plus a foyer and an 
enclosed (though uninsulated) back 
porch. The apartment was irresistible. 
The modern, all-tile bathroom had both 
a tub and a stall shower; the kitchen — 
which included a breakfast nook, two 
pantries and a plethora of built-in cab- 
inets — was large and airy; and the three 
front rooms were ideal for nursery, bed- 
room and study. There were six closets; 
windows in all rooms; and, to top it off, 
an 1 8-by-24-foot living room with win- 
dows running the length of both long 
sides, acoustic-tiled ceiling, completely 
wood-paneled save for one brick wall. 
No fireplace, but a lovely hillside view 
from one set of windows and a glimpse 
of the water from the other. Supermar- 
kets, drugstore, cleaners, all the con- 
veniences within a two-block radius. 
Children and pets allowed. No lease re- 
quired. No agent's fee. Landlord willing 
to provide paint. All for $125 a month. 
We took it on the spot and moved in 
one week later. 

Though we had possessions aplenty, 
we owned hardly any furniture — only a 
bed, a reclining chair and a long carved 
table. We bought a refrigerator (which 
the apartment lacked) in Manhattan, 
transporting it out with the rest of our 
stuff; to furnish the apartment, we ex- 
ploited the island's resources. Clare 
Brown's auctions (as they are called, 
though they are held on the premises of 
the Richmond Storage Co.) proved 
bountiful; you have to be there a day in 
advance to mark your catalogue, since 
the auction room is too small to permit 
the displaying of items as they come up 
for bidding, but that's compensated for 
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by the absurdly low prices. Antique Row 
in Stapleton, just a few blocks away 
from us, was another source — a string 
of a dozen shops whose prices, as we 
found to our delight, were at least 50 
per cent lower than Manhattan dealers 
ask, even less if we were willing (and 
we were) to strip and refinish the pieces 
ourselves. Our taste runs to oak, and we 
quickly acquired two round dining ta- 
bles ($65 for the pair), a gigantic roll- 
top desk ($100), several oak chests 
($10-$ 15 apiece), at the Volunteers of 
America, which was then a treasure 
trove but has since upped its prices 
considerably, and an assortment of 
chairs. With the apartment painted, the 
floors sanded, a telephone installed (no 
waiting list on Staten Island), and with 
enough furniture to get by on, we spent 
our first Christmas on Staten Island. 

Now that we were here (to para- 
phrase Janis Joplin's question on arriv- 
ing in New York), where were we? 
Answers were not readily forthcoming, 
except that our life seemed not to have 
changed much at all. I learned that if I 
left the house promptly at eight I could 
be at my desk a few minutes past nine. 
(Granted, this was a 45-minute increase 
over what it had previously taken me to 
get to work, but then I had been in- 
ordinately fortunate in living two blocks 
from an irt line which stopped one 
block from the office, so I accepted the 
extra time graciously — especially since 
half an hour of that extra time was the 
ferry ride.) Our friends apparently did 
not find traveling from Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and even Queens to be too 
great a hardship; they dropped in con- 
tinually, not only for the almost-weekly 
parties we threw that winter and spring 
— huge, noisy affairs, with music and 
dancing till three in the morning — but 
also in twos and threes, often unan- 
nounced. The schedule I was working 
(editorial tasks from nine to five or 
later, writing in the evenings and on 
weekends) left us little time to dig into 
the life of the community around us. 
Just before Edward was born, in May 
of 1968, I decided (with Alex' encour- 
agement) to leave my job and free- 
lance full time. Because I was able at 
last to work my own hours, we were 
also free to explore our environment. 

Paradoxically, what we have found 
since then simultaneously begs for and 
eludes definition. Even now, though it's 
obvious the game's afoot, there's no 
telling when or how the case will break. 
But numerous clues have turned up 
which seem — at least to us — significant. 
The following for instances are particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Despite the absence of certain fa- 
cilities, there exists on Staten Island a 
very solid foundation for a rich cultural 
life. At present, there is no local dance 
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"Though there are still throwbacks to the fifties, the generation 
gap has hit the island. Everywhere there are beads and long hair." 



troupe, no theatrical activity worth men- 
tioning, no opera company or symphony 
orchestra and no adequate art museum. 
All these, however, are available near- 
by; additionally, the island's colleges — 
Notre Dame, Wagner, Richmond and 
especially Staten Island Community 
College — run programs which bring 
everyone from B. B. King to Merce 
Cunningham close to home. There are 
now two rock palaces: the New Sta- 
dium in Tottenville, a concrete cube 
with a huge dance floor, which presents 
mainly local groups and occasional big- 
name kitsch (the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
Vanilla Fudge); and the Ritz (sound 
by Hanley, lights by Pablo), a con- 
verted movie theatre which has just 
opened on Richmond Avenue and 
promises to offer more substantial rock 
fare. While there is no showcase for 
serious cinema, almost all the current 
films — from / Am Curious (Yellow) to 
Easy Rider — eventually make their way 
to the nabes. (You may have to wait a 
month or so, but you don't have to 
stand on line.) 

What Staten Island has that no one 
else does is a fantastic Tibetan Museum 
which once offered sancutary to the 
Dalai Lama; the Garibaldi Memorial, 
the house where the Italian revolu- 
tionary lived during his exile in this 
country and plied his trade as a ohan- 
dler; the Staten Island Historical So- 
ciety, whose enormous collection of an- 
tiquities (early household and farming 
implements, archaic clothing, dentistry 
tools and a huge assortment of other 
items) is a historical gas; the Richmond- 
town Restoration (where the Historical 
Society's museum is located), a Wil- 
liamsburg-like project whose purpose is 
to collect in one place the finest extant 
examples of colonial buildings from all 
over the island, in order to recreate an 
early American town; and a score of 
unique annual events such as Old Home 
Day, when all the structures in the Res- 
toration area are opened to the public, 
food is cooked on the open hearths 
using the old utensils, fresh cider is 
pressed, Civil War battles are re-enacted, 
and a good time is had by all; and 
Family Day, held each fall in Great 
Kills Park — pie-eating contests, three- 
legged races, sky-diving, five bands 
playing at once, all the beer you can 
drink at a penny an ounce (last year, 
as an added attraction, you could watch 
the vestiges of the law-and-order crowd 
throw theirs at the mayor while the cops 
stood idly by). All in all, quite enough 
to keep you busy. 

Though there are still a number of 



teenage throwbacks to the fifties (com- 
plete with pompadours and duck's-ass 
haircuts) hanging around the candy 
store lying to each other about how they 
made out the night before, the genera- 
tion gap has hit the island head on. 
Everywhere you go there are beads, bell 
bottoms, suede vests, long hair — all the 
paraphernalia that have come to be as- 
sociated with the youth culture. We sus- 
pected faddism, but it goes much deeper. 

The evolution of a hip/bohemian, lib- 
eral/ Left-oriented subculture is among 
the most promising signs, since it brings 
with it the potential for a diversity that 
has heretofore been lacking. At present, 
this subculture — which is unaware of 
its real size — is dispersed and lacking in 
focus, but is nevertheless expanding 
rapidly. Three streams are feeding it: 
the young islanders discussed above, the 
more open-minded of their elders, and 
the newcomers who, like ourselves, have 
abandoned Manhattan but not New 
York. There are poets, Black Panthers, 
photographers, musicians, social work- 
ers, college and high school teachers, 
writers, lawyers, doctors, students, 
sculptors — all these and more, living on 
the island, involving themselves in all 
kinds of community action (everything 
from conservation — the battle to save 
the Green Belt, a lovely strip of un- 
touched wilderness — to "neighborhood 
power" projects such as the Stapleton 
Organized Community Council). Pre- 
dictably, the Vietnam war is the hottest 
issue: there were demonstrations on all 
the campuses during Moratorium Day 
(including a full program of films, teach- 
ins, and the like at S.I.C.C.), as well as 
a lights-on anti-war motorcade. But 
most of the activity is more along grass- 
roots lines — infiltration of the P.T.A. in 
order to improve the school curriculum, 
setting up tutorial programs for kids, 
that sort of thing. 

What has been lacking, so far, is a 
local issue hot enough to bring all the 
fragments of this subculture together in 
a common cause, to fuse them into a 
coalition and allow them to discover and 
test their strength. This deficiency has 
been compounded by what was, until a 
few months ago, the total absence of 
meeting places — there simply was no 
spot where people with such interests 
could find each other. 

Three new enterprises may help to 
reverse the situation: the Peace Center, 
located on Bay Street at the end of 
Antique Row; the New America, a cof- 
feehouse just a few blocks from the 
ferry, run by the Liberal Party; and the 



Potter's Wheel, an arts workshop within 
walking distance of the Ritz Theatre. 
All these may make it possible for the 
subculture to build stronger lines of 
communication and to make its presence 
felt. 

Even the political atmosphere is 
shifting. Of course the island went over- 
whelmingly for Marchi; that's hardly 
unusual with favorite-son candidates. 
But the Advance, which doesn't need a 
Weatherman to know which way the 
wind blows, endorsed Lindsay (astound- 
ing the commentators but surprising us 
only mildly). The paper, which is un- 
usually responsive to the mood and 
temper of its readership, has gradually 
been moving to a more liberal position, 
and has run a long string of perceptive 
articles, a fact which suggests that its 
younger, more sophisticated staff mem- 
bers are exercising considerable influ- 
ence in policy-making decisions. Even 
Congressman John Murphy is beginning 
to see the light: he just came out in 
favor of granting the vote to 18-year- 
olds. 

Flux and ferment, the end of stagna- 
tion: Staten Island is shaking itself 
awake again after a long sleep, and get- 
ting up on the right side of the bed. 
My initial paranoia has vanished com- 
pletely — we've met with no hostility 
worth mentioning — and our fears of 
ending up "out of it 'have proved un- 
founded. I've even lost my defensive- 
ness about living here— a lingering com- 
pulsion, which has disappeared slowly 
but surely, to justify this place. There 
are too many other, more pressing things 
on my mind: stripping the oak paneling 
in the house we just bought, getting out 
to S.I.C.C. for a couple of concerts, 
finding time to take a class at the Pot- 
ter's Wheel (I haven't worked with clay 
for years, and there's a chess set I'm 
anxious to make), finding out more 
about the cooperative grade school now 
in the process of formation. Spring has 
brought the reopening of the Tibetan 
Museum; the parks — especially Clove 
Lakes, which is beautiful — are green 
again, and the Staten Island Zoo is 
debuting its new children's section. 
There are other things I'm looking 
forward to: Summer will mean that 
we can scavenge for driftwood and sea 
glass on the uncrowded beaches, and 
by next winter the long-delayed skating 
rink should be finished. (I haven't been 
skating for close to a decade — Wollman 
Memorial cramped my style.) And, be- 
yond that, there are plans, serious plans, 
to make for the future. 

I like it here. _ 
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Will General Motors 
Believe in Harmony? 
Will General Electric 
Believe in Beauty? 

By 'Adam Smith' 



"...Maximum fulfillment for each human being? Harmony be- 
tween man and nature? What kind of goals are these for the Har- 
vard Business School? What's going on here, Zen Capitalism? . . ." 



JOHN HANCOCK WAS A REVOLUTION- 
ARY, NOT AN OBSCENE LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMAN. 

Well, you might expect that as a bit 
of graffiti in Harvard Square. You get 
a lot of handwriting on the wall these 
days at our major universities, wall 
culture, just like Peking and Paris. The 
handwriting on the wall is anti, as you 
might expect. Nobody is going to write 
viva nixon on a wall anywhere. And 
there is a certain amount of revolu- 
tionary chatter in the air. It is hard to 
take the revolutionary chatter serious- 
ly, because it always seems to have the 
cadence of 1882 Marxism, and the world 
does move on. Why are we in Vietnam? 
Well, says The Militant, "to keep the 
'third world' safe for investments. These 
areas are sources of exceptionally high 
profits, important raw materials, and 
cheap labor." Ah, yes, all those rubber 
plantations of ours in good old Vietnam. 
Would that it were so; at least we'd 
have the rubber to show for it. 

There is, however, one glimmer of a 
kind of revolution, and if it is real, and 
continues, then it will affect all of us. 
To tell you about it I also have to tell 
you about a recent visit to Cambridge, 
because that is where the glimmer took 
place. Once a year for the past couple 
of years I have gone up to the Harvard 
Business School as a guest lecturer. 
Now the Business School is not exact- 
ly a hotbed of revolutionary activity. 
It likes to think of itself as the West 
Point of capitalism, and it certainly has 
provided one of the great Old Boy net- 
works of modern times. Let a Business 
School type foul up out there in the 
world and he need not fear, another 
Business School type will come to his 
rescue and they will call it merger, or 



recapitalization, or synergy, or some- 
thing. The ambitions 1 of the Harvard 
Business School types are very simple. 
They want to run things. Why not, since 
the previous B-School generation al- 
ready does? By "things" I mean every- 
thing; start with the great corporations 
of this country and continue to the gov- 
ernment. The B-School runs on the 
Case Method, which is to say, every- 
body practices being the Responsible 
Decision-Maker, that is, the chairman 
of the board. It does make it a bit hard 
to go out and work in the mailroom, 
but that hasn't happened to anybody 
from the Business School since 1913. 
You don't bid $15,000 a year for a 
June graduate and then put him in the 
mailroom. 

The Charles River separates the Busi- 
ness School from the rest of the Uni- 
versity, and so do the lifestyles. On the 
College side, we have the beards and 
the mustaches and the poor-boy clothes 
that have become as much a uniform as 
gray flannels and khaki pants were a 
generation ago. The Business School 
types are still coming to class in Brooks 
Brothers suits and button-down white 
shirts. They look like sub-assistant sec- 
retaries in the Nixon Administration, 
and, as a matter of fact, the student 
body was heavily for Nixon in 1968. 
If you look in the course catalogue, 
you find the word "control" over and 
over, "the collection, processing, analy- 
sis, and use of quantitative informa- 
tion." In other words, how to make 
things work. Last year, when an SDS 
faction took over University Hall in the 
College and there was a big bust, the 
College seemed very confused, but the 
Business School had a Contingency 
Plan in a fat binder with colored index 



tabs. I happened to be there at the 
time. One B-School faculty member, 
fearing some Dickensian carmagnole 
in the streets a la Paris 1789, said of 
the dissenters, "they'll never make it 
to this side of the river. We'll blow the 
bridges first." 

Okay, this is not the Last Bastion, it 
is not Bob Jones University or Utah 
State, but this is where they grow the 
aparatchiks, the technicians who sop 
up the top spots a generation hence; 
if there is some sort of revolution going 
on, these types will either lead it or 
fight it or try to take it over after it 
gets going. I have two straws in the 
wind to submit: 

A Class. The Guest Lecturer has 
posed a Case. You are running a port- 
folio of a hundred million dollars. 
(Baby Stuff.) You are in a competition 
not unlike the one Chase Manhattan is 
now running. The worst-performing 
portfolios at the end of a certain time 
get fired. The best-forming portfolios 
gst more money to run. Company A is 
a notorious polluter, but its profits are 
unimpaired. Company B is buying anti- 
pollution equipment that will depress 
its profits for years. Which do you buy, 
A or B? The Case is not very far re- 
moved from reality. Ralph Nader's 
Project on Corporate Responsibility is 
trying to put some people on the Gen- 
eral Motors board, and Harvard owns 
305,000 shares of General Motors. 
Harvard's treasurer reportedly said he 
was going to vote for management be- 
cause "they are our kind of people," after 
which both faculty and students gen- 
erated a furious debate. The Case is not 
only limited to pollution; the same prin- 
ciples of the social purpose of invest- 
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"...If it is true that the Harvard Business School has moved from 
conservatism to confusion, that is a giant step..." 



ment can be applied to defense con- 
tractors, companies with investments in 
South Africa, and so on. 

All right, you want to achieve per- 
formance in your portfolio, and this 
performance is being measured com- 
petitively. It may affect your career. Do 
you buy Company A, the profitable pol- 
luter, or Company B, the unprofitable 
anti-polluter? 

Student One: "I would try to evaluate 
the long-term effect . . . because in the 
long run Company B is going to have 
a better image." 

Student Two: "But in the long run 
you would have lost the account. I 
think you have to know the wishes of 
the constituency. If it's a fund, how do 
the fund-holders feel? What do they 
want?" 

(Scattered boos. The class begins to 
chant. "A or B, A or B.") 

Several other students offer com- 
ments, all trying to hedge, to keep both 
the profit and the social purpose. 

Student Three: "I buy the polluter. 
[Cheers, then scattered boos.] It isn't 
the business of a fund manager to make 
a social decision, or to discriminate be- 
tween companies on his own ideas of 
some social purpose. That could be 
dangerous. If we want to combat pollu- 
tion, let society vote for it, and there 
won't be any company. I doubt that 
consumers really want to pay the price. 
You can't ask profit-making organiza- 
tions to subsidize society." 

The Radical Student (The Radical 
Student is only radical by standards of 
this side of the river, which is to say 
that he wears a colored shirt and his 
tie is a bit wider than the 1955 width) : 
"Maybe," says The Radical Student, 
"that's the problem. Everything in this 
school is geared to the purpose of the 
corporation, and that purpose is maxi- 
mizing profit. Maybe we have less than 
maximum profit." 

We ask The Radical Student: "What 
are the goals of corporations if not to 
maximize profit?" 

Silence in the classroom, a rustling 
of papers. The idea is, after all, a bit 
confusing. 

The Radical Student: "You know the 
trouble? It's the way we look at it. 
We're concerned with property rights. 
At the Law School they're talking about 
civil rights. We're objective, but maybe 
objectivity has been overdone. Why must 
our purpose be to measure things?" 

You wouldn't have had this bit of 
dialogue three years ago. 

My second item is The Resolution. 



In the heat of the May troubles the 
Business School voted and passed this, 
and then bought an ad in the Wall 
Street Journal to publicize it. The Reso- 
lution winds up calling for American 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia, and 
for "an end to the use of blind force as 
a means to resolve legitimate disagree- 
ment." But now look at the language 
of the rest of the Resolution. It doesn't 
sound like the good old Republican, 
profit-maximizing Business School: 
We condemn the administration 
of President Nixon for its view of 
mankind [its view of mankind?] and 
the American community which: 

J. Perceives the anxiety and tur- 
moil in our midst as the work of 
"bums" and "effete snobs"; 

2. Fails to acknowledge that le- 
gitimate doubt exists about the 
ability of black Americans and 
other depressed groups to obtain 
justice; 

3. Is unwilling to move for a 
transformation of American so- 
ciety in accordance with the goals 
of maximum fulfillment for each 
human being and harmony be- 
tween mankind and nature. 
[Harmony between mankind and 
nature?] 

I asked the former dean of admis- 
sions what was this about harmony be- 
tween mankind and nature. 

"I don't know," he said. "I guess it 
means they're not going to work for 
Procter & Gamble and make those 
dishwasher soaps that don't dissolve and 
smother the lakes. They don't want to 
work for big companies anyway, or so 
they say. They say big companies treat 
them as objects. I'd like to see what 
happens to them a few years out. In 
the fifties, the guys here all wanted to 
get to the top of Procter & Gamble. 
In the sixties, it was finance." 

"Last year," I said, "my classes all 
wanted to go right to work running a 
hedge fund. You couldn't even offer 
them $20,000 a year, because they were 
going to run five million into ten in a 
year and take 20 per cent of the gain. 
I used to say, 'good morning, greedy 
little bastards.* " 

"If you asked the guys in the fifties," 
said the ex-dean, "the goal was to run 
the Big Company, and the guys in the 
sixties wanted to be Danny Lufkins, 
make a nice bundle by the time you're 
40 and then run for Congress and do 
something for the country." 

"And now?" 

"And now, they're just confused. I've 
never seen such malaise. They're just 



plain confused. I don't think the big 
companies have gotten the message yet, 
and maybe the Fortune 500 can run 
without the Harvard Business School, 
but I have the feeling something will 
give on one side or the other." 

It is, of course, not a revolutionary 
idea in the history of this country to 
make something for less than a maxi- 
mum profit. When the bulk of business 
was family-owned, its purpose was to 
take care of the family — sons, nephews, 
and so on — and of the product's repu- 
tation, if it had a reputation of value. 
So a wagonmaker could simply make a 
good wagon, and a book publisher 
could publish an author simply because 
he wanted to. What we have come to 
call social purpose was a matter of 
individual integrity, randomly and hap- 
hazardly applied. 

But these businesses sold out to big- 
ger ones, and those in turn to bigger 
ones. Multimillion-dollar businesses had 
to treasure objectivity and the quantifi- 
cation of results, and to manage these 
results on a massive scale we could no 
longer have intuition or seat-of-the- 
pants engineering. We had to have 
what the course catalogue at the School 
calls "a rigorous and systematic ap- 
proach," that is, the collection, process- 
ing, analysis, reporting, and use of 
quantitative information. And we had 
competition, and we had the judgment 
of the marketplace: make less than a 
maximum profit, and your stock might 
go down, and so would your perfor- 
mance record as a manager. 

Maximum fulfillment for each human 
being? Harmony between man and na- 
ture? What kind of goals are these for 
the Harvard Business School? How are 
we going to put these things into a 
balance sheet? Can we operate a cor- 
porate society without objectivity? 
What is this, Zen Capitalism? 

As you can see, we have some ques- 
tions for next year's class, if they ask 
us back. And you can see why, if all of 
this is real and persists, that it is more 
revolutionary than the hard Left chant- 
ing, "Off the pigs." For if the Harvard 
Business School has moved from con- 
servatism to confusion, that is a giant 
step. I am not sure the rhetoric will 
outlast the summer air, but if it does, 
well, our Lord Keynes did say, "I am 
sure that power of vested interests is 
vastly exaggerated compared with the 
gradual encroachment of ideas." 

Will General Motors believe in the 
harmony between man and nature? Will 
General Electric believe in beauty and 
truth? h 
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Benson & Hedges 100's must taste pretty good. Look what people put up with to smoke them. 
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You're richer than you think. Most men in their high-earning years are. 

In discussing his affairs with his attorney, this busy executive was 
surprised to find his potential estate worth close to $500,000 (adding in 
the deferred employee benefits). 

He has set up a Pilot Trust with The Bank of New York that, in the 
event of his death, will consolidate his various assets (investments, life 
insurance, profit sharing and the like) and provide professional money 
management for his wife and son. 

The Pilot Trust would also take advantage of favorable provisions in 
the tax laws and could save his estate as much as $58,000. 

For our 23-page booklet, "Financial Planning for Management Men," 
and a Financial Inventory Form, write Mr. Grover C. Jensen, Trust Officer, 
The Bank of New York. The bank that manages money for management 
men and their families. 




The Bank Of New York. The bank that manages money. 

Main Office: 48 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 Member of The Bank of New York Company, Inc. Member FDIC 



Subway Roulette: 
The Game Is Setting 
Dangerous 



By Thomas R. Brooks 



"Crack-ups, delayed trains, begrimed windows, broken lights, in- 
correct signs, tattered advertising posters— what can be done? 



At about 7:45 a.m. on Wednesday, 
May 20, 1970, we began paying for 
nearly 30 years' neglect of our subway 
system. 

Mrs. Gloria Montenegro, 58, and 
Morris Berger, 53, both of Jackson 
Heights, Queens, were killed and 71 
others were injured when an empty 
IND train smashed into a crowded 
rush-hour train and split the fifth car 
in the train straight down the middle. 

"Suddenly the lady standing next to 
me wasn't there any more and there was 
nothing but noise, screaming, horrible 
screaming," recalls Ralph Gonzalez, a 
young Housing Authority maintenance 
trainee. He had boarded the train at 
Roosevelt Avenue station just before 
the crash, and considers himself fortu- 
nate indeed. At least 30 people were 
taken out on a stretcher while others 
received emergency treatment on the 

Motormen grumble about 
defective equipment: 
"Flat wheels, dead 
motors, bad compressors, 
dark cars, defective 
brake valves. All 
that stuff runs on the 
road every day." 



train. As a cop put it, "People had to 
be fished out." 

It was the worst crash since August 
24, 1928, when a faulty switch caused 
a subway car to bang up against a sub- 
way wall in Times Square and 16 per- 
sons died and 100 were injured. But 
there have been other, more recent, 
deaths. A year ago last April, a man 
was killed after being caught in a door 
and dragged along the platform until 
he struck a post and fell into the path 
of an oncoming train. And, last July, 
a passenger was electrocuted when he 
got out of a stalled train and came into 
contact with the third rail. 

Each death reflects the sorry con- 
dition of our subways. A special board 
of inquiry set up by the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority, however, has 
held that "man failure" was responsi- 
ble for the May 20 accident. The motor- 



man allegedly started his disabled train 
without proper authorization and ran 
through a red light. But the tragic se- 
quence that ended when that train 
smashed into the loaded rush-hour 
train began with a malfunctioning trip 
valve. The brakes on the two leading 
cars were cut out — "the usual procedure 
in these circumstances to permit the train 
to move," states the Board of Inquiry 
report. Passengers were discharged and 
motorman Anthony Haynes, now back 
in the third car, was directed 'by a 
road-car inspector to move the train on 
and out of service. Conductor Abraham 
Williams was to ride in the first car 
and signal back necessary directions 
with a flashlight. Meanwhile, the follow- 
ing train was routed around the disabled 
one. Motorman Haynes started his train, 
passing the red "home" signal— the signal 
at the entrance of a switch— and at this 
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"Inward- opening doors and non- opening windows on new cars 
could make them 'sealed tombs' for passengers in case of fire." 



moment the conductor saw the train 
by-passing on the crossover ahead. He 
pushed the buzzer system, yelled into 
the public address system and yanked 
the emergency cord. Nothing happened. 
The automatic braking system did not 
take hold because the brakes on the 
first two cars were inoperative. By the 
time they did grab on the third car, it 
was too late. 

Subway workers are under great 
pressure to keep the trains rolling on 
time, a factor that may have influenced 
the men directly responsible for oper- 
ating the IND trains that cracked up. 
Add to this obsolete equipment, inad- 
equate maintenance and a fantastic rush- 
hour crush, and the wonder is that there 
are not more tragedies. The immediate 
question for those of us who ride the 
subways is: can future crack-ups be 
averted? But there are other questions 
as well. 

Delayed trains, begrimed windows, 
broken lights, incorrect signs, tattered 
advertising posters, the detritus of thou- 
sands of shifting, shuffling feet, a sway- 
ing, tortured ride with every man's el- 
bow your enemy— can anything be done 
about the appalling day-to-day state of 
the New York subways? 

Some of the causes for recent de- 
lays are clearly out of Transit Author- 
ity hands and in those of fate. If a man 
falls — or jumps — under a train, the re- 
moval of the remains can delay service 
for an hour or more. A stray dog trot- 
ting blithely down one tunnel can slow 
trains for almost as long. What's more, 
disgruntled passengers have taken to re- 
fusing to leave stalled trains when asked, 
an action guaranteed to slow up all fol- 
lowing trains. And kids get a kick out 
of yanking emergency cords; as one 
sorely tried transit policeman told me, 
"They've discovered that they can stall 
the railroad. You re-set the emergency, 
go back to your post, and 'pow,' they're 
at it again. We've been trying to catch 
this lot for over a month now." 

As for the rest, the authority duti- 
fully assigns each "cause" to the de- 
partment responsible. The latest avail- 
able figures— for the month of April- 
show 85.8 per cent of trains arrived on 
time (wthin four minutes of schedule). 
Here's a recent analysis of breakdowns 
on trains that were late: One "failure" 
was attributed to line equipment; 37 to 
track structure defects, such as rails out 
of line, water main breaks, and the like; 
97 to maintenance of way, signal divi- 
sion, usually defective signals; and 216 
were attributed to the transportation 
department, a consequence of some mis- 



take by motormen, conductors, tower- 
nicn or dispatchers. A towerman, who 
switches trains at juncture points, may 
send a train off down the wrong line. 
"It happens," a philosophical dispatcher 
told me. The great majority of "fail- 
ures," however, were attributed by on- 
the-spot inspectors to mechanical prob- 
lems — some 1,142 in all — including 
stuck brakes, jammed doors, broken 
wheels and "pull-aparts," the break- 
away of one car from another as cou- 
plings cease to hold. "We've had a rash 
of pull-aparts recently," a motorman 
told me. "It happens so regularly that 
there's a TA directive just about what 
a motorman can do in case of a pull- 
apart." 

Most motormen I talked with grum- 
bled about defective equipment. "The 
authority has a policy of burying de- 
fective equipment," one said to me, 
making a litany of his listing: "flat 
wheels, dead motors, bad compressors, 
dark cars, overcharged feed valves, de- 
fective brake valves. All that stuff runs 
on the road every day, but it's put be- 
tween other cars with fairly operative 
parts." Another claimed that the au- 
thority permits at least two dead mo- 
tors or two bad compressors on a 10- 
car train. "Then you might get four or 
five dead motors on a 10-car train," he 
added sourly. "It gets to the point when 
an average guy puts it on a 'defect 
sheet' and nothing is done about it, he 
begins to feel that if he gets the train 
back to the home station, to hell with it." 

Motormen, too, complain about the 
training given the new men. "It's inad- 
equate," one snapped back when I 
pressed him on the matter. Whatever 
may be the case, I have noticed an in- 
crease in the number of "jockeys" up 
front — guys who rocket the train along 
at high speed and hit the brakes too 
late and too hard when it rolls into the 
station. 

The authority owns and operates 
7,193 subway "revenue vehicles" and 
408 work cars. Roughly 6,700 cars trav- 
el over 726.18 track rniles during peak 
periods at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. (Most 
trains are 10 cars long, but there are a 
number of eight- and six-car trains on 
lines where station platforms have not 
been extended to handle the longer 
number.) Even if all equipment were up 
to par, this does not allow much margin 
for emergency repairs and a function- 
ing overhaul cycle, and it gives some 
weight to a motorman's lament, "If you 
took off all the defective equipment on 
the road, you wouldn't have enough 
cars for rush-hour service." 



Another 240 75-foot air-conditioned 
cars will be added to the system this 
year. Another 60 may be added if the 
city makes capital funds available in 
time. The authority has requested funds 
for more air-conditioned cars in the 
1970-1971 capital budget, but Mayor 
Lindsay pared the request down to 200 
at a cost of $39.5 million. About 12 per 
cent of the total fleet, roughly 900 cars, 
are expected to be air conditioned by 
1971, a rate that just might give us an 
air-conditioned subway by 1990. 

But whether it will be a safe subway 
is another question. Congressman Rich- 
ard Ottinger and City Councilwoman 
Carol Greitzer have charged that inward- 
opening doors and non-opening windows 
on the new cars could make them 
"sealed tombs" for hundreds of passen- 
gers in case of fire. The new Fiberglas 
construction is also said to be a poten- 
tial smoke hazard. According to Mrs. 
Greitzer, if the MTA acts immediately 
it could get changes made that would 
"plug the safety gap." 

The authority is hopelessly behind in 
preventive maintenance, the necessary 
periodic overhaul of its cars. It had 
been successful, up until May 20, in 
keeping up with fatal emergencies. After 
every 7,500 miles of operation, about 
every six weeks, each car is taken to 
one of 13 inspection barns for a safety 
check. Minor defects are repaired and 
unsafe cars needing major repairs — 
"where they gotta be jacked up," is 
the way one mechanic put it — are taken 
either to the Coney Island or 207th 
Street main repair and overhaul shops. 
These measures sufficed in preventing 
any major catastrophe except the re- 
cent one. The authority does operate a 
remarkably safe railroad. In 1960, with 
a total of 1,134,176,000 revenue pas- 
sengers, the accident frequency was 
9.2 passenger accidents per million pas- 
sengers carried. In 1969, with 1,324,- 
560,000 passengers carried, the rate was 
down to 7.8 passenger accidents per 
million passengers carried. 

But that performance is threatened 
by inadequate preventive maintenance. 
On a tour of the Coney Island shops, 
William H. Hamilton, the bluff chief 
of the Cars and Shops Department, 
showed me a line of cars up on 'giant 
horses. "These should have been here - 
eight to ten years ago," Hamilton ex- 
plained. "We're trying to pull in [for over- 
haul] all the 20-year-old cars now due." 
Repair records are now being entered 
into a computer which should, accord- 
ing to Hamilton, "enable us to pinpoint 
maintenance problems and spot poten- 
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Crack-up in Jackson Heights: the collision last month was the worst subway accident since 1928. A Transit Authority board of inquiry 



tial failures." Hamilton, who came to 
his job two years ago after 30 years 
as a plant manager for the Pullman 
Company, said the authority shops 
were certainly comparable to those of 
Pullman or any other company. And 
these huge barn-like structures, with 
parallel tracks on the floors, did look 
good to this outsider. 

Still, the system is plagued by a 
shortage of parts and of skilled men. 
"We calculate the life of a car at 35 
years," Hyman Feldman, the top oper- 
ating officer of the authority, told me. 



"We throw them off when they're 
ready for the third overhaul." Every 
12 years, Feldman explained, the train 
should be brought into the shop and 
certain units — for example, the truck 
which contains the motor, axles, and 
two pair of wheels — replaced sight un- 
seen. "To keep to the 12-year cycle," 
he added, "we need to put 504 cars 
through the shops every year. We're 
now doing 200, and not doing too 
good a job." 

A brusque fellow, Feldman is some- 
thing of an anomaly at the authority. 



where the typical executive is an old 
railroad hand, uncomfortable in a blue 
serge suit and looking as though he 
would be happier in coveralls and wear- 
ing the engineer's peaked cap. Short, 
with a receding hairline and a high 
forehead, Feldman wore a well-tailored 
suit of brown tweed threaded with 
green, a green-striped shirt and green 
knit tie on the day of our talks. He 
came to the Transit Authority in 1954 
from Washington's Capitol Transit 
Company, shaped up the TA's bus oper- 
ations, and is now prepared to do the 
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. /If you took the defective equipment 
off, you wouldn't have enough cars.'. . ." 
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same for the rapid-transit side. He was 
appointed to his present position last 
August and has since carried out a 
major reorganization of TA manage- 
ment. He is a great believer in super- 
vision. "Control is the name of the 
game. 

"It takes a long time to pick up a 
lousy system," he told me, between 
hearty bites at a corned-beef sandwich. 
When I asked what happened to put 
the system in such a bind, he cited 
past decisions to retain the 15-cent and 
20-cent fare "longer than economics 



would have indicated." While costs 
mounted, the authority held the line on 
the 15-cent fare from 1953 to 1966, 
and the 20-cent fare from 1966 to 
1970. Daniel T. Scannell, former TA 
general counsel and presently its ex- 
ecutive officer for construction ad- 
ministration, echoed this explanation 
when he told a state legislative com- 
mittee, "Efficiency programs [launched 
to save the 15-cent fare] cut too deep- 
ly. .. . The adherence to the 15- 
cent fare did not permit the full im- 
plementation of a program to assure 
more reliability and better service on 
the rapid-transit lines." In talking with 
me, Feldman put it more bluntly: "The 
work you fail to do today will come 
back to haunt you tomorrow." 

Even to this day, the authority is 
bugged by technological hangups. 
Roughly a third of the stations, mostly 
on the oldest line, the IRT, for example, 
are without running water. "Confiden- 
tially," a cleaners' supervisor told me, 
"we use the closest hydrant." Washing 
of the outside of subway cars is largely 
automated — the trains simply run 
through a rig with rotating scrubbrushes 
that are giant-sized but otherwise not 
unlike those used for washing auto- 
mobiles. Yet they can't wash the tops 
for fear of shorting out car lights, fans, 
etc. One of the reasons passengers find 
it so difficult to discover what's delaying 
trains is simply because there is no radio 
or telephonic communication between 
on-train motormen or conductors and 
station towers. 

Inside-car cleaning is still done wash- 
erwoman-style with a bucket of hot 
suds, brush, broom and mop. It seems 
an incredible method, but I watched 
the nighttime crew go on duty, each 
man (most of them weary, seamed- 
faced white men) filling his bucket at 
the one hot-water spigot and lugging it 
down the long line of trains to his as- 
signed place. It takes two men one shift 
to clean a single car. No satisfactory 
cleaner has yet been found to "do every- 
thing." Magic-marker graffiti are steel- 
wooled by hand from car panels and 
Fiberglas seats. Cars are swept once a 
day, and are scheduled for a cleaning 
every six weeks, to fit in with the in- 
spection cycle. 

Feldman, who believes "everybody 
who works must have a boss," has re- 
organized the station clean-up force in 
an effort to meet one of the major 
criticisms of the riding public. "We have 
found," he told me, "many areas where 
the men were working without super- 
vision." Up until this year, stations were 



cleaned by five-man gangs with a boss 
every three gangs. The authority ruled 
that no one in the gang could leave his 
station until the boss said it was okay. 
But the rule, I was told, became cor- 
rupted to "we can leave as soon as the 
boss gets here." 

To correct this, Feldman had the 
work crews reorganized into 13 ten- 
man gangs, each responsible for scrub- 
bing a station a night and each bossed 
by a supervisor. In riding around, these 
last few weeks, it does seem to me that 
I have come across a growing num- 
ber of clean stations. God knows, 
they are cleaner than the streets of my 
neighborhood. Feldman also assured me 
that he has men out checking "clean 
station" reports from the station de- 
partment. And subway cars themselves 
are now getting a bath every week and 
a good scrubbing inside every three 
weeks, and many of the ancient coaches 
are getting new paint jobs and seats. 
The authority also plans to phase out 
on-platform subway concessions, hoping 
to reduce littering and smooth the hu- 
man flow. 

"We're very shy of employees," 
Feldman told me. In July, 1968, when 
the new pension plan negotiated by the 
Transport Workers Union became avail- 
able, the authority's retirement rate 
jumped from 800 to 4,000 per year. 
The plan calls for half-pay retirement 
based on earnings the last year worked 
after 20 years' service, eligibility start- 
ing at age 50. Within 18 months, 5,655 
of the authority's most experienced men 
retired. In the 4,000-man Car Mainte- 
nance and Maintenance of Way de- 
partments, some 1,400 trained workers 
retired last year. Out of 326 super- 
visors, 270 have left. There are at 
present 600 vacancies in the two de- 
partments for men with various me- 
chanical and electrical skills. As Fred 
Gaines, a repair shop supervisor, put 
it, "That kind of thing has got to take 
its toll." According to executive officer 
Scannell, among all TA employees in 
positions requiring special skills, 29 per 
cent have less than one year of service. 

As a consequence, the authority has 
had to depart from old civil service 
recruitment procedures, which called 
for taking exams in each job title, the 
posting of lists, and then appointment. 
"Under the old procedures," an author- 
ity spokesman told me, "you would be 
lucky to get a list to appoint from in 
a year's time. Meanwhile, we're scream- 
ing as people leave." 

Within recent months, the authority 
has run its own recruiting program and 
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". . .The new program hasn't 'quite jelled.' Now, the question is 
whether it is going to run into opposition from the union . . ." 



opened an applications office on the 
ground floor of its main office building 
at 370 Jay Street in Brooklyn. Appli- 
cants are screened for comparable ex- 
perience and hired on the spot. Special 
training programs have been launched, 
especially in the repair shops. "We're 
narrowing the area of specialization," 
I was told. Where a man once did all 
the electrical work, he's now going to be 
taught one special facet. "It takes a 
guy three years to learn the trade the 
old way," according to Feldman. "We're 
going to do it in 12 weeks plus one or 
two weeks of orientation." 

But this is a radical departure from 
the old system with its job titles, civil 
service appointments and all the rest. 
Even now, an electrician, say, working 
on a motor in the repair shops will put 
it down when the shift ends, and there 
it sits until he returns the next day. 
(It's the second shift that's short-hand- 
ed. "You can't get the men to work 
nights if they've got seniority," I was 
told by a supervisor. "You can't blame 
them.") Implicit in the new program, 
I should think, is a breakaway from this 
craft approach to some kind of repair 
assembly line. But the new program 
hasn't "quite jelled," as Feldman puts 
it. The question is whether it will run 
into objections from the union. "They 
are acting statesmanlike," was Feld- 
man's comment. 

The union may be able to act that 
way — for a time. TA employees ratified 
this year by a two-to-one vote, with about 
17,000 casting ballots, a new contract 
worth over 24 per cent in gains, accord- 
ing to the union. Top-rated workers 
now earn $4.81 an hour, and will get 
$5.30 an hour on July 1, 1971, a 
very substantial increase in a year and 
a half. TWU officers, clearly pleased, 
called the agreement "the greatest con- 
tract package in TWU history." And 
it appears to have taken some of the 
bite out of a rank-and-file rebellion on 
the railroad. 

Joseph Carnegie, a conductor with 
20 years' service and a leader of the 
Rank-and-File Committee for a Dem- 
ocratic Union, vehemently disagreed 
with this estimate over a friendly drink 
one recent evening. "They didn't come 
up with any of the demands of the 
workers," he argued. "They asked for 
a 30 per cent increase, and actually 
got an 1 1 per cent increase over two 
years. The workers wanted 20-year 
retirement pay at any age; they didn't 
even ask for it. The shorter work week? 
We never got that. Management still 
has the prerogative of drawing up 



schedules; that question has never been 
settled." 

A husky, brown-skinned 43-year-old, 
Carnegie wants to build a new union 
on the subways. TWU doesn't represent 
black and Puerto Rican workers, he 
claims, who now make up 70 per cent 
of the authority's hourly-rated work 
force. However, he insists, "We're not 
out to build a black union: our posi- 
tion is in the interest of all working 
people." Carnegie expects an "explo- 
sion" on the subways any day now 
rising out of the culmination of griev- 
ances among transit workers. TWU, 
he told me scornfully, "says not a word 
about breakdowns and the maintenance 
policy of the TA. Workers are brought 
before kangaroo courts because of 
equipment failures, and the TWU 
pleads them guilty with explanation!" 

Although a Transit Authority spokes- 
man denied it to me, Carnegie claimed, 
referring to the new recruitment and 
training programs, "The authority is 
cutting out civil service in the shops, 
which I am against." Obviously, this 
is ticklish ground, and a potential trou- 
ble spot. When I raised the question 
with a TWU spokesman (union of- 
ficers were chary about discussing the 
matter), he said that the union had 
been trying to get a training program 
"for many years without success." 
When asked about the scope of the new 
program, he told me that it was "a 
matter for the authority." Then he 
added, "The TA may take them off 
the street, but they've got to take an 
examination somewhere on the line to 
become employees and receive benefits." 

Authority management, however, 
seems confident that the system will con- 
tinue to enjoy an era of labor peace un- 
broken for over 30 years except for the 
twelve-and-a-half-day strike in 1966 and 
a brief motorman's wildcat walkout in 
1956. There are some grounds for this 
belief: the contract appears acceptable 
to the great majority of the employees 
and there aren't the kinds of speed-ups 
or work changes pending comparable 
to those that provoked the motormen 
in 1956. 

MTA Chairman William Ronan con- 
siders the present labor agreement 
"pretty fair both ways." When I asked 
what the authority is getting out of the 
agreement, Ronan answered, "We got 
a settlement attuned to the times. In- 
stead of a 50-cent fare, we have a pro- 
gram we can live with for two years at 
a 30-cent fare." 

At one time, the more fortunate 
could take a taxi, or drive, or walk. 



When fares went up in the past, transit 
ridership did drop off — by more than 
250 million in 1948, when the fare rose 
from a nickel to a dime; 135 million 
when fares jumped another five cents 
in 1953; and by 64 million in 1966, 
when fares jumped to 20 cents. The 
long-run decline in mass-transit rider- 
ship parallels the rise in automobile 
ownership. As people rise in affluence 
and acquire automobiles, they desert 
the buses and subways for the creature 
comforts of a car ride. Nighttime and 
weekend subway ridership, for exam- 
ple, has declined steadily since the early 
1950s despite many attempts to woo 
off-peak riders, reflecting both the grow- 
ing use of the automobile and the rela- 
tive ease of driving and parking at those 
times. But even a cursory acquaintance 
with midday, mid-Manhattan traffic 
demonstrates that the move away from 
public to private transportation has its 
limits, at least for New Yorkers. 

Transit Authority experts estimated 
an over-all drop of 6.4 per cent in rid- 
ers, including bus riders, and a 38.8 per 
cent increase in revenues. The immedi- 
ate results were a bit better than ex- 
pectations, a drop of 5.5 per cent in 
riders and a revenue increase of 41 per 
cent. The loss of passengers on the sub- 
ways averaged only 4.8 per cent for the 
first quarter after the fare increase, 
and the increase in revenues averaged 
42 per cent. While it is too early to tell 
if the figures will hold up over the year 
ahead, the annual loss of riders as a re- 
sult of the fare increase may amount 
to no more than 5 million. Since the 
falloff in passengers has been less with 
each fare jump, it would seem to bear 
out the contention of a TA spokesman, 
"We have reached bottom, as far as the 
loss of riders is concerned." 

For rush-hour riders, there are no 
alternatives to the subways. And no 
relief in sight. Construction of the 
rapid transit lines cost $2.5 billion; 
their replacement would be in excess 
of $10 billion. 

Meanwhile, the fare increase set a 
number of people to ducking turnstiles, 
rushing exit gates and otherwise engag- 
ing in varied protests. Straphangers 
United called, fruitlessly it would seem, 
for "a subway fare strike." An unknown 
anarchist has scribbled in white on the 
cube at Astor Square, "The State Robs 
the Poor; Don't Pay the (Un)Fare." 
And a rash of instant solutions to our 
transit troubles have been proposed — 
free fares, rollback of the fare, return- 
ing the subways to the people. Bronxite 
Ted Kheel suggests, not without merit, 
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WE HAVE AN ISLAND FOR YOU. 

An unheard-of island. 

Where empty white beaches stretch out beside the sea. 
And children race their goats down cobblestone streets. 

An island of cricket fields mid pawpaw and banana trees. 
Pirate coves. And the shy birds of paradise. 

An island where you can ramble around aged French forts. 
Ride horseback along highland streams. And snorkel 
through Buccoo Reef —with dainty banded butterfly and purple damsel 
fishes to guide you. Tobago! 

There is an airline that will fly you here. 
An unheard-of airline. BWIA. For 30 years we've been serving the 
Eastern Caribbean. Unheard-of places like Barbados. Antigua. 
Martinique. St. Lucia. Trinidad. And more. 

They're closer than you think. Just a few hours off in our quick, 
comfy 707 and 727 Sunjets. Join us, please. 

Call your travel man or BWIA: (212) 581-3200. And come to an 
unheard-of island. On the unheard-of airline. b^jv?a I r.!e r notional 

GO BWIA. THE UNHEARD-OF AIRLINE. 
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"So long as setting the fare is a political 
act, transit will worsen without subsidy." 



that automobiles subsidize the subways 
through a doubling of bridge and tunnel 
tolls, a rise that presumably might cut 
down city traffic and air pollution. But 
Brooklynite Abe Beame, who wants the 
subways back in city hands, bristles at 
the idea of increased auto tabs. As he 
reminded me, "Every homeowner in 
New York City owns a car, and he is 
paying the debt of the TA in his real 
estate taxes. The motorist is paying a 
good share of transit costs out of taxes 
and gasoline and all that." It's all in 
the point of view, a point my son Wil- 
liam made when I asked how he felt 
about feeding his white mice to his boa 
constrictor: "Look at it from the snake's 
point of view." 

The crux of mass transit is in the fi- 
nancing. There are, roughly, one of 
three ways of doing the job — out of 
taxes, out of the fare or out of some 
combination of the two. Rationally, the 
system demands a multi-fare structure 
based on the length of the ride. It 
would be profitable, attract more local, 
short-stop riders, lose a little of the 
crush-hour, and might even cut down 
on mid-city automobile traffic. As it is, 
the short-trip rider subsidizes the long- 
trip one. But any such remedy is as 
politically impossible of attainment as 
the free fare, a slogan raised by the late 
Michael J. Quill and various radicals, 
including the Socialist Party, with a no- 
table lack of success. As a longtime sub- 
way rider, I would prefer riding for 
free. However, it does seem to me an 
inefficient way of redistributing the 
wealth, the usual argument for a free 
or low fare being that it — and the 5- 
cent fare, the 10-cent fare and in time 
even the 30-cent fare — somehow sub- 
sidizes the poor, an argument that some- 
how manages to ignore the prosperous 
who ride subways to Wall Street and 
mid-Manhattan offices. When it comes 
to helping improve the lot of the poor, 
one ought to concentrate on those eco- 
nomic policies that would raise incomes 
to such a level that transit fares, the 
price of bread and other necessaries be- 
come "free" in the economic sense to 
the buyer. In any event, the present 
fare system of financing transit is un- 
likely to be changed, and it is a reason- 
able solution, though at present in diffi- 
culty. 

The formulation has turned out to be 
too rigid. Back in 1953, when the State 
Legislature indicated that operating 
costs should come out of fares, while 
capital improvements might come from 
city taxes, it expected to force certain 
economies of management and opera- 



tion upon the transit system. It did not 
reckon on the upward pressures on 
costs generated by the overall economy. 
To take the simplest index, the average 
hourly rate of TA employees in 1946 
(5-cent fare) was 93 cents an hour; in 
1953 (10-cent fare), $1.82 an hour: to- 
day, it is $4.17 an hour. The politicians 
forced the authority to hold the line on 
fares at the expense of necessary main- 
tenance and repairs. Other city costs, 
too, rose so sharply that the city has 
been unable to keep up with capital im- 
provements. This explains the current 
transit mess, and points to a solution. 

Subsidy is a soft-sounding word with 
vast implications. The city has subsi- 
dized transit from the very first, when 
it built the IRT tunnels and tracks and 
then leased them back to private opera- 
tors. We can no longer view the sub- 
ways as isolated, apart from the com- 
mutation problems of the metropolitan 
region. Our commuting cousins won't 
allow it, and the State Legislature isn't 
likely to return our subways now that it 
has taken the first step toward region- 
alism in forming the Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority. What we got out of 
it, in the first instance, are the surplus 
funds of the Triborough Bridge and a 
share of the state bond issue. True, Abe 
Beame claims we could have the money 
and still retain control of the subways, 
but that doesn't seem politically possi- 
ble if for no other reason than that the 
city wants more, not less, state money. 

We've barely tapped federal resources. 
In the latest transportation act of Con- 
gress there are provisions for subsidiz- 
ing certain mass transit improvements 
and the construction of new systems. 
But, as the experience in New York 
City shows, such provisions, whether at 
the city, state, or national level, are in- 
adequate. So long as setting the fare is 
a political act— and it has been from the 
beginning, no matter how dressed up- 
transit will deteriorate unless operations 
are also subsidized. Since only the fed- 
eral government possesses the taxing 
power sufficient to affect the present im- 
balance between the private sector and 
the public sector, only the federal gov- 
ernment can adequately support and 
sustain the smooth operation of mass 
public transportation in this country. 
We need some emergency funds now to 
bring the system to the point where 
the trains will once again run on time 
and safely. But we also need a sustain- 
ing fund for operational maintenance 
and for capital improvements if we are 
to enjoy an air-conditioned ride before 
many summers are gone. 
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"I got so rattled, I put the car in drive and ran over it again." 

American Tourister knows that for a suitcase, a lot of trips 
aren't exactly a pleasure. 

So we put sixteen different strong materials into every case 
we build. 

We give American Touristers a tough stainless steel frame. 
And nonspring locks that won't spring open on impact. 
And fiber glass reinforcement. All over. Not just on the 
corners. 

All of which does more than protect our suitcase. It protects 
what's inside our suitcase. 



"My heart was in my mouth, but the radio wasn't even 
scratched. It works perfectly." 

Could that ordinary suitcase of yours take on a 4100 lb. car? 
Could it survive crashing over the side of an ocean liner? Or 
bouncing from a car doing 70 mph? 

Try it. We'd be delighted to know 
what happens. 
Anwwan "I thought your American Tourister 

luggage held up remarkably well." 
^^^^r Mrs. J. Chris Swift 

American Tourister Columbia, S.C. 




Scarsdale Goes to Washington 

By Harvey Aronson 



"On a day when Richard Nixon is accepting a hard hat from the 
construction workers, it is significant that 450 establishment 
doves from a village 5-to-2 Republican are calling on Congress." 



Even though fog veils the morning 
and delays flights, the Scarsdale Appeal 
for Peace gathers in the Eastern Air- 
lines shuttle terminal at La Guardia 
shortly after 7 a.m. As they crowd the 
waiting area, John Marqusee, one of 
their leaders, says they will have to 
move to another corner of the room. 
"If we were students," he says, "we 
could sit on the floor, but that wouldn't 
be consistent with our image." 

Their respectability is personified by 
Marqusee, a smooth, self-confident man 
with curly red-b!ond hair who is presi- 
dent of Consolidated Fine Arts (par- 
ent company of publishers of graphics 
and art books). He and his Scarsdale 
coevals are strictly establishment. Rob- 
ert Bernstein, a tall, thin, freckled man 
with the face of a fortyish teenager, 
is president of Random House. Hubert 



Horan, stolid in a gray suit, white shirt, 
bland tie and light horn-rims, is a Scars- 
dale bank president. Charles Ballon, 
a big, balding man with an air of casual 
authority, is a law partner of Louis 
Nizer. Chilton Brown is vice-president 
of Nessen Lamps, David Mazer is vice- 
president of Hudson Pulp o & Paper, 
George Mesberg is president of Direc- 
tional Industries, Richard Wells is pres- 
ident of Four Roses Distillers Corp., 
Lloyd Meeker is director of endowment 
management at Dreyfus & Co., and 
Bert Swanson is a professor of political 
sociology at Sarah Lawrence. 

They range in age from the thirties to 
the late fifties; they are Republicans 
and Democrats, lawyers, business exec- 
utives, advertising men, teachers. The 
men are sideburned and business-suited, 
the women in club-luncheon suits and 



dresses. They represent upper- and up- 
per-middle-class America, and their 
image is essential to their presence in 
the shuttle terminal. They are par- 
ticipating in "Scarsdale Calls on Con- 
gress" day. More than 400 residents 
of a village (pop. 18,000) brimming 
over with the good life are' going to 
Washington to lobby for peace, to pres- 
sure senators and congressmen in states 
where they have friends, relatives, back- 
grounds or business interests, to ask the 
lawmakers to support the Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern and Cooper-Church amend- 
ments to end the war in Vietnam and 
Cambodia, and to support the repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. On 
a day when Richard Nixon is accepting 
a hard hat from the president of the 
construction union, it is significant that 
450 establishment doves from a village 
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New York: "Scarsdale Calls on Con- 
gress" leaves La Guardia. 
Washington: Scarsdalers question 
Senator Schweiker (left) and Senator 
Goodell (center). Senator Jordan in 
his office (right) is "still studying 
the facts." 




". . .'If we were students,' he says, 'we could sit on the floor, 
but that wouldn't be consistent with our image.'. . ." 



that is 5-to-2 Republican are calling on 
Congress. 

The delegates are really not unlike 
Nixon economically, and like him they 
are parents and teachers. Joe Mintzer, 
who is running for the Democratic State 
Committee, runs his own ad agency and 
has a 16-year-old daughter and an 8- 
year-old son. "We hope our kids feel 
inseparable from us and vice-versa," he 
says about the anti-war activity. ."This 
is the world we have to hand to them, 
and it's just not in the shape it should 
be." Billie Jones has a 16-year-old son 
and worries about his going to war. "He 
has hope for the system," she says. "We 
have to keep him hoping." 

Louis Flaccus, a gentle man who 
teaches English at Scarsdale High, is 
an island of quiet in the bustle of the 
businessmen. "One reason I'm going is 
to support the kids," he says. "I'm not 



what you'd call a political activist." 
Irving Sloan, a small, round man with a 
boldly striped black-and-white shirt ("I 
like your shirt. Irving," says a matron), 
teaches social studies at the junior high 
school. "I told my students my going to 
Washington was their social studies les- 
son for today," he says. "I told them 
that if you have a commitment you do 
something about it." 

The impetus for the trip came with 
the high school kids' candlelight rally in 
a park opposite the post office. When 
the Appeal for Peace people asked who 
would go to Washington, there was 
a good show of hands. Over the next 
two weeks, Appeal for Peace workers 
Mrs. Joan Scobey and Mrs. Doris Cad- 
oux, who coordinated most of the 
arrangements, made about 400 phone 
calls to Senate offices and to the people 
who signed up for the $41 lobbyist-for- 



a-day package — air fare, buses into 
Washington and a buffet lunch in the 
Senate office building. 

Now, after all the work, the trip is 
in doubt for about an hour, but a little 
before nine the fog lifts sufficiently for 
planes to take off. Herbert Robinson, 
a Manhattan attorney who is chairman 
of the Scarsdale Appeal, looks around 
with the ebullience of a theatre man- 
ager who is filling the house on a week- 
night. "I see hundreds of new faces," 
he says. "People in Scarsdale who ex- 
coriated me a year ago are signing peti- 
tions for Hatfield-McGovern." 

They line up clutching their boarding 
passes as if they are tickets to A pplause. 
They look like adults going to summer 
camp; it's too bad their children aren't 
there to see them off. They smile self- 
consciously; there is a lot of laughter, 
a lot of wisecracking. "Hey," says a 
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man hurrying into the gray morning, 
"did you hear the latest? Johnson is 
going to run for President in 1972 with 
the slogan 'He kept us out of Cambo- 
dia.' " 

On one of the four planes used for 
the trip (some people also go by car 
and train), the new lobbyists check 
their assignments and study their mime- 
ographed kits. Among other things, the 
kits suggest that they emphasize the 
war's gutting of the economy in their 
conversations with lawmakers. Michael 
Mayer, an attorney who hopes to see 
George Murphy (as it turns out, the old 
hero of the B musicals won't see any- 
body), says that will be his pitch. "I 
think the war is destroying capitalism," 
he says, "and I think that should worry 
Murphy plenty. I know it worries me." 

Across the aisle, Mayer's wife, who is 
wearing a small gold medallion copied 
from the poster that says war is not 
healthy for children and other growing 
things, is talking to a stewardess who is 
wearing a flag and tells Mrs. Mayer 
that passengers are asking her why she 
is wearing it. "Is everybody on this 



plane anti-American?" the stewardess 
asks. 

Nearby, Beatrice Kern and Bertha 
Melchior are talking about the war. 
They play bridge once a week, and for 
a couple of years they carefully avoided 
any discussion of what was happening 
to the country. Two weeks ago, Mrs. 
Melchior phoned Mrs. Kern to ask 
about the Washington trip, and they 
started talking seriously again. "I wasn't 
always a dove," says Mrs. Melchior. 
"It's been happening gradually over the 
last two years — very much so in the last 
six months. The war goes on and on. 
My oldest son, who is 20, is number 
364, but they'll start drawing my 17- 
year-old soon." 

At 10:15 the plane begins its landing 
approach, and a passenger spots a land- 
mark. "There's the Pentagon," he says. 

They bus to the New Senate Office 
Building, where they fill the caucus 
room to listen to Senators Charles 
Goodell and Jacob Javits of New York, 
and Fred Harris of Oklahoma. Goodell 
is courting the new politics in dress as 
well as philosophy; he's a dove of para- 



dise in long sideburns, a light-gray suit, 
a striped gray-and-white shirt, and a 
wide, positively vibrant, black-and- 
white tie. "If we could convince the 
President to reverse his action, that 
would be fine," he says, "but if not, 
it's up to the members of Congress to 
end the war." Javits is more conserva- 
tive in tone and dress; he says he would 
probably vote for Hatfield-McGovern 
but that co-sponsoring the bill would 
weaken his ability to do "other things 
that need to be done." He pushes re- 
peal of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
and then marches into an espousal of 
arms for Israel. Harris sticks to South- 
east Asia and says Americans need to 
be called back to greatness. "I think 
it's time to stop expecting young people 
alone to do our work," he says. 

After lunch the Scarsdale visitors 
call on Congress and learn they are not 
on a lonely patrol. This same day, anti- 
war lobbyists in the capital include 
1,000 Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
clergymen and their parishioners and 
350 Asian affairs scholars. The halls of 
the Senate are lined with adults who 
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. . Mrs. Philips sums up, 'Long's assistant was all right, a kid 
who talked for Hogan left me cold, Beall left me suicidal.'. . ." 



want this country out of Southeast Asia. 
Meanwhile Richard Nixon is telling 
Peter Brennan how much he appreciates 
the Hard Hats' expression of support. 

The Scarsdale contingent is concen- 
trating on legislators who are not co- 
sponsors of the anti-war bills, and the 
encounters tell their own stories. 

Scene: Lloyd Meeker of Dreyfus, as 
well as Vic Goldberg, a sales manager 
for a large computer company he de- 
clined to name, and Dr. Cecil Brod- 
erick, a Scarsdale physician, one of the 
two blacks on the trip, call on Senator 
Edward Brooke of Massachusetts. A 
blonde young woman explains that so 
many people arc calling on the senator 
that he is limiting his audience to state 
residents. "How does he stand on Hat- 
field-McGovern?" asks Meeker, and the 
young woman smiles. "The feeling in 
the office is that he'll come around," 
she says. Meeker asks her to tell Brooke 
how his group feels about the war, and 
she thanks him for coming by. But her 
smile fades when he talks about the 
credibility gap emanating from the 
White House. 

Scene: In a first-floor room Hubert 
Horan, the banker, and Dr. Marvin 
Moser, a cardiologist recently elected to 
the Scarsdale School Board, are among 
100 lobbyists meeting with Senator 
Richard Schweiker, a young Republi- 
can moderate from Pennsylvania. Other 
groups include Allegheny College and 
the Emergency Religious Convocation 
on the War in Southeast Asia. Schweiker 
says emphatically that he intends to vote 
for Hatfield-McGovern. "We're de- 
lighted that you're taking this stand," 
says Horan, and he tells the senator that 
the Scarsdale people in the room with 
him are all former Pennsylvanians. 
Schweiker laughs. "You might have to 
move back in," he says. 

Scene: The office of the Hon. B. 
Everett Jordan, senator from North 
Carolina. A pretty brunette aide is 
asked whether the press can listen in. 
"I don't see why not," she says. "Poli- 
ticians learn not to say anything they 
don't want quoted." One has the feel- 
ing that she understands Senator Jor- 
dan, a bespectacled cross between Paul 
Ford and Senator Claghorn. At the out- 
set, Jordan mentions that his appoint- 
ment with the Scarsdale lobbyists was 
arranged by villager Alfred Slaner, the 
head of Kayser-Roth. "I've known Al 
since he was in knee pants," he says. 

"Al had dinner at our house Satur- 
day," says Charles Goldschmidt, whose 
firm docs Kayser-Roth's advertising, 



"and he said we should convince you." 

Jordan leans back with his best foxy- 
grandpa grin. "Convince me of what?" 

George Mesberg, whose firm makes 
furniture in North Carolina, responds 
by touching on the economic facts of the 
war. He refers specifically to the business 
fall-off in North Carolina, and the sen- 
ator understands. "You talk about your 
furniture business being bad," says the 
senator. "Well, I'm in the textile busi- 
ness." But he says he doesn't know how 
to get the troops out of Vietnam. 
"That's the trick," he says. "We've got 
to find some way to get 'em out of 
there and not throw away everything 
we've done over there." 

The Scarsdalers stick to business. 
"The market went down another 10 
today," one of them says. 

The Hon. B. Everett Jordan has an 
aide make copies of a statement he 
made in May during a meeting with 
professors and teachers from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In it he says 
he will study the various proposals be- 
ing offered to Congress and that "what 
we want to do and what you want to 
do, I am sure, is to find some way to get 
out of this war as quickly as possible 
and get our boys home." 

The senator tells his New York visi- 
tors that he is still studying all the facts. 
"I have to make up my own mind," he 
says. 

As the day hurries by, the people 
from Scarsdale crisscross each other in 
the halls of the Senate building. At 4:30, 
they regroup in the caucus room. Most 
of them have seen administrative and 
legislative assistants, and a few have 
seen senators. 

"I'm very depressed," says one 
woman. "It was a lot of bull." 

"I saw an assistant to Secretary 
Hickel and he was very good," says 
Doris Cadoux. 

"I saw the administrative assistant to 
Senator Thurmond," says Charles Bal- 
lon. "The nicest thing I can say about 
him is that he showed benevolent toler- 
ance. But then I saw Cook of Kentucky, 
and he was excellent. He is absolutely 
committed to voting for legislation that 
would terminate the war at the earliest 
moment." 

Jerry and Joan Philips saw Represen- 
tatives Clarence Long, Lawrence Hogan 
and J. Glenn Beall Jr. of Maryland. Mrs. 
Philips sums up by saying, "Long's 
assistant was all right, a kid who talked 
for Hogan left me cold, and Beall left 
nie suicidal." But she says they also 



saw Maryland Senator Charles Mathias 
and "he was beautiful." And all con- 
sidered, she says, her visit to Washing- 
ton was "absolutely worthwhile. I think 
there's a cumulative effect in people 
coming down on their own. Here are 
adults. Substantial people. Middle-class 
people. There's a cumulative effect 
which has to impress these guys." 

In the caucus room before they leave, 
the establishment doves are addressed 
by the men they love most — Senators 
William Fulbright and George Mc- 
Govern and Congressman Allard Lowen- 
stein. Fulbright and McGovern thank 
them for their support and tell them to 
keep lobbying. 

"You've done an important thing," 
Lowenstein says. "It's the country com- 
ing to call. You're coming to Washing- 
ton. That's what democracy is all about 
. . . We've got to dispel the feeling that 
we can't do it. We're the people who 
are standing on the Constitution. We 
are the ones who are gaining ground in 
this country; they're the ones who are 
in retreat." 

Epilogue: It is the next day in Scars- 
dale, and the morning sun burnishes 
putting-green lawns and sparkles in the 
brook that runs through the grounds of 
Scarsdale High School. At the train sta- 
tion, about 150 teenagers are standing 
in ranks making their daily effort to 
protest the war and influence their par- 
ents. A few commuters yell "fascist" at 
them, but the majority react favor- 
ably. Tom Bernstein.the outgoing presi- 
dent of the school's General Organiza- 
tion, says he asked one man if his busi- 
ness was doing anything to end the war, 
and the man thought a moment and 
said, "Not really." "Then I asked him 
what his business was, and he said he 
was in the U.N. We both went into hys- 
terics." Tom and his friends seem 
pleased by their parents' trip to Wash- 
ington. 

"It was an honest attempt to be di- 
rectly involved," says Steve Petegorsky. 

"You've got to do something," says 
Mike Marqusee, the General Organiza- 
tion's incoming president. 

Each day, the kids come to the sta- 
tion and hand out different pieces of 
anti-war literature. They stand facing 
the city-bound tracks with posters that 
say war costs 60c of your tax dol- 
lar, and dow jones: down 10.20, and 

MISS ONE TRAIN AND STAND WITH US. 

Some adults accept the offer and men in 
business suits stand silently among their 
children, asking for peace. n 
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DO YOU 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 
TO SURVIVE 
IN NEW YORK? 



Once, all you needed was the patience of Job, 
the stamina of Superman, and the annual income 
of Louis XIV. 

Today, you need more if you want to survive 
in New York. 

You need help. 

And that's what New York Magazine is here to 
give. First, we can help you understand how the 
city got where it is in the first place. 

For that, we've got Gloria Steinem haunting 
the corridors of political power. And Jimmy Bres- 
lin barreling through them. We've got Peter Maas, 
Peter Hellman and Peter Blake. And even an 
occasional visit by John Lindsay. 

Next, we'll take you into the minds 
of the opposition, so you'll know just 
how to deal with them... or avoid 
them: muggers, sadistic head waiters, 
harassing landlords, even the Port of 
New York Authority. 



And when we've finally taught you how to sur- 
vive, we'll teach you how to live. With movie re- 
views by Judith Crist. Theatre reviews by John 
Simon. Music reviews by Alan Rich. With the 
Underground Gourmet tracking down the great, 
cheap, unknown restaurants. And Gael Greene cut- 
ting down the over-priced, over-crowded snob 
restaurants. 

And, when you'd rather spend the evening at 
home, curled up in front of the air-conditioner, 
there's our Weekly Competition tc keep you 
busy. 

That's the kind of help we offer. Every week 
of the year. And we offer it at a bargain price. Only 
$8 for a yearly subscription. 
Which breaks down to 164 an 
issue, or a savings of $ 1 2 a year 
over the newsstand price. 

That's little enough to pay 
for a chance at survival. 




BEST BETS 



Recommendations of 
events, places and 
phenomena of particular 
interest this week 

Edited by Julie Baumgold 




Well, let's just forget, in view of last week's issue about Radical Chic, that Jackie 
Onassis and Diana Vreeland of Vogue hied down to middle Brooklyn for the 
opening of The Design Works of Bedford-Stuyvesant; that Mrs. William Paley 
and Mrs. John Hay Whitney are lady friends and supporters of this project in 
black capitalism — let's just forgot and look at the work the studio has done. 
They have the most exciting collection of decorator fabrics we have seen. 
The designs are based on translations and American adaptations of African 
art such as Benin bronzes, masks and plaques. The motifs of roosters, fish, 
cowrie shells and faces are continued throughout a line of clothing; raffia, 
gold and resin jewelry; graphics; needlepoint (printed, not matted, so it can 
sell for an incredible $10). The Design Works was begun a year and a half 
ago. Its parent company is the Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation. 
Mark Bethel, a local businessman and jewelry designer, is the president. Most 
of the "advisers" working there will soon fade out of the picture ("like 
the smile of the Cheshire Cat," says one), leaving a core of young former 
textile, art and fashion majors. The Design Works has taken over a building 
on New York Avenue in Brooklyn; upstairs are the workshops and offices; 
on the ground floor, the beautiful boutique. They plan to open a Manhattan 
outlet in the fall, but they're open in Brooklyn now, and no one should wait. 
THE DESIGN WORKS OF BEDFORD-stuyvesant shop/// New York Avenue/ Brooklyn 




i 

\ 0> 





Top left: The Design Works' label and 
logo. Directly above: Julia Noonan's 
drawings of green resin fish bauble, 
rooster wrapped in raffia pendant, fish 
earring, tie belt with raffia clasp. Below 
left: Design Workers screening sailcloth 
fabric, painting needlepoint canvas. 
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Film Jag 

"Mick Jagger is the Rudolph Val- 
entino of the seventies," says a 
friend. Judge for yourself in his 
two new films: Performance and 
the Australian Western Ned Kelly. 
"PERFORMANCE"/y«/ie 15 /Cinema II 
"ned KELLY"/ July 8/ DeMille and 
Trans-Lux 85th Street 



Plastique Joints 

Impressions in Wood has moved 
down Lexington Avenue, leaving 
its former site to three young engi- 
neer-partners in plastic — "Plas- 
tique," as they call their store and 
their product. This trio has patent- 
ed a process of extrusion and in- 
jection molding. The result is rela- 
tively inexpensive Plexiglas furni- 
ture joined by plastic joints. It is 
easy to assemble or reassemble and 
provides great flexibility in terms of 
instant design. You could conceiv- 
ably walk into the store, say you 
want a table Vh feet by 4 feet 
with such-and-such a strut and 
such-and-such a top and have it 
made up while you're standing 
there. Plexiglas bookcases, saw- 
horses, star-shaped tables and such 
are available in clear, colored or 
opaque forms. 

plastique/ 5 72 Lexington Avenue 
(65th Street)/ 10:30-6 



The Camp Alternative 

Last year the Summer School for the Humanities, a free and adventurous 
program for junior high school students, had a budget of $45,000, the capacity 
to handle 300 students, and an enrollment of just 30. What a waste! This 
year, the second year of the program, the facilities have been expanded to 
include three special summer schools: the Institute of Mathematics and Science 
(at Lefferts J.H.S., 400 Empire Boulevard, Brooklyn), the Creative Arts 
Academy (at the High School of Music and Art, 135th Street and Convent 
Avenue), and the Summer School for the Humanities (at the High School 
of Art and Design, 1075 Second Avenue). All are well provided for in terms 
of money, fully staffed by professional teachers, and available to both public 
and private school students (grades 6 through 9). In many courses there are 
no texts, tests or grading. The kids are free to plan their own programs and 
courses, such as "The Mass Media in New York City," printmaking, photog- 
raphy and nuclear chemistry. Ample use is made of the city's facilities; one 
English-Social Science course even made a film called The Story of Park Ave- 
nue. In "Culture Conscious Meals," students shopped for and prepared meals 
of foreign origin. At Creative Arts there are courses in acting, singing and 
dancing taught by professionals, with visits to Broadway shows and the Per- 
forming Arts Center in Saratoga. Classes run from July 1 to August 13, 8:30 
a.m. to 1 p.m. This bit of educational joy comes to us courtesy of the Board 
of Ed. 

junior high school summlr program /For further info call 596-6104 



BETH CMAHNEY 




Working out on white vinyl with Miss Corey ( right ) at Bendel's gym 
Limbering Along 

Upstairs, through the bowers, there's a gym at Bendel's, where Everywoman, 
not just Bendelwoman, can shape up. There's a subdued little room with a 
tactful number of mirrors and white vinyl machines. Chains rattle, the ma- 
chines squeak, and assorted grunts and puffs can be heard. After exercise the 
lady is rewarded with yellow shower rooms, Bendel's pink soap, silver-topped 
talcum shakers. Later, but not all that much later, comes a whole new body 
— longer neck, smaller waist, straighter spine — whatever is needed. At Ben* 
del's the method of exercise is the Pilate way, as sternly taught by Corey. 
There are no group run-throughs, just three or four people at a time working 
out as Corey dictates. Even Bendelian rhetoric couldn't describe the exhil- 
aration of total physical gratification through work. And, possibly because 
Corey is a woman and not a mad male Hungarian taskmaster, the gym has 
some of the most instructive locker-room conversation in town. 

—Jane O'Reilly 

the gym at bendel's/ The Beauty Floor/ Call Corey at CI 7-1 100/ First Session 
$10; 10 Sessions $75; 30 Sessions $200. Unlimited use of the gym for one year 
$500 (and worth it). 
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Best Bard 

The American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival at Stratford enters its 16th 
season with a weekly program 
of All's Well That Ends Well, 
Othello and Shaw's The Devil's 
Disciple. Eva Le Gallienne will 
be commuting from Westport to 
play the Countess in AWTEW 
(opening June 16). Moses Gunn is 
Othello (June 17). Cyril Ritchard 
directs and stars in The Devil's Dis- 
ciple (June 19) along with Mar- 
garet Hamilton, who really doesn't 
melt at the touch of water. 

THE AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

the\tre/ Stratford, Connecticut 
June 16-September 6/ WO 6-3900 




Eva Le Gallienne in "All's Well 



The Bulldog and the Ballet 

One of the highlights of the American Ballet Theatre season should be the 
nascent suavity of the Cole Porter ballet premiering July 1. It is the only 
symphonic composition he ever wrote, and it was long believed lost. The first 
ballet on an American theme (a satire of America of the twenties) by an 
American composer, it was a hit in Paris in 1923. The book is by Gerald 
Murphy (believed to be the model for Dick Diver in Tender Is the Night). 
Porter wrote it at a piano set up on the beach in Venice so that he could 
compare the rhythm of the sea to his music. Other glories of the American 
Ballet Theatre are, of course, guest artists Erik Bruhn and Carla Fracci; 
also principal dancers Mimi Paul and Michael Smuin. There will be new 
productions of Petrouchka, Gaiete Parisienne and Jose Limon's The Traitor. 
Premieres: Alvin Ailey's The River with music by Duke Ellington; Michael 
Smuin's Concerto de Aranjuez. Revivals: Agnes deMille's Fall River Legend 
and Anthony Tudor's Jardin aux Lilas. Classic Staples: Swan Lake, La 
Sylphide, Giselle. On July 2 there will be an all-Tudor evening with four 
ballets by Antony Tudor. By joining the Introduction to Ballet series you 
get to see Saturday and Sunday matinees at reduced prices. The Ballet The- 
atre's June 16 opening celebrates the company's 30th birthday with all 16 
principal dancers and guest artists. 

American ballet theatre/ State Theatre/ June I6-July 12 



Mirror Image 

America leads the world in the 
slavish pursuit of beauty and the 
consumption of its products. Since 
New Yorkers are perhaps the big- 
gest consumers and certainly the 
pace-setters of America, it's all hap- 
pening right here. Kathrin Perutz 
bases her book Beyond the Looking 
Glass: America's Beauty Culture on 
the theory that beauty is as much 
in the mind of the beheld as the eye 
of the beholder and explores what 
we're doing to shape up that mental 
image. Miss Perutz takes us on in- 
structive visits to facial salons (one 
facialist's advice — avoid caviar and 
salted almonds), cosmetic compa- 
nies (men, you'll be into lipstick 
and polish "soonsoonsoon" ) , deten- 
tion centers (where women con- 
tinue applying make-up even with- 
out men around to desire them; 
where the manic loves the mirror 
but the schiz tends to avoid it), and 
leading plastic surgeons. On the 
author's $800 we also spend a week 
at Golden Door, a beauty farm in 
Southern California. In case you 
think we pursue the beauty culture 
in search of uniqueness, you're 
wrong. In developing ourselves we 
are only choosing which type of 
individuality-among-the-masses we 
seek. Maybe it's all a bad joke, but 
we're every one a part of it and 
we'll never escape. _ Janel Spencer 

"BEYOND THE LOOKING CLASS: 
AMERICA'S BEAUTY CULTURE/ By 
Kathrin Perutz/ William Morrow & 
Co. Inc./ $7.95 




M ligan, Secombe, Sellers: radio goons 



Best Bits 

Boutique de la Cuisine has shifted sites to 33Vfe East 68th. Its stock of house- 
hold bibelots is predictably exquisite . . . The Goon Show, with Peter Sellers, 
Spike Milligan and Harry Secombe. Another time around for the old BBC 
series that gets funnier with each hearing. Tuesdays 9:30-10 p.m. and Satur- 
days midnight-12:30 a.m. on WRVR, 106.7-FM . . . Judy Garland's ruby 
slippers went for $15,000 to someone whom the New York Post described 
as an "unidentified California millionaire." Is that any way to speak of How- 
ard Hughes? . . . The 007 Watch. Of all things! It sells in drugstores for 
$6.95 and was meant for kids, but a French artist has been wearing it — to 
raves. It looks something like a miniature wrist radio, pulls out at either end 
to become a magnifying glass and a rifle site. It can tell you the time in 
Moscow, Bermuda or Denver. It was made in Switzerland and has a one-year 
guarantee . . . Rip Torn's performance as Tandy in Steambath at the Truck 
and Warehouse Theatre. Torn commuted from Washington, where he was 
starring in Strindberg's Dance of Death, to rehearse the role with director 
Tony Perkins. Also great is Hector Elizondo as "God," the Puerto Rican 
steambath attendant . . . Trini Lopez at the Empire Room beginning June 
15 . . . Things That Almost Happen, Claude McNeal's three one-act plays, 
June 12-15 at the Unit Theatre, 157 West 22nd Street. Dick Lynch stars and 
Walter Allen directs . . . Laura Nyro and Miles Davis. The double-bill to end 
all. June 17-20 at the Fillmore East . . . The Artist-Craftsmen of New York 
Jewelry and Sculpture Exhibition through the 23rd at The Sculpture Studio, 
202 East 77th Street. 
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AUDIENCE INfOKMATION IASEO ON NCW TORH AM tUIJCCT TO QUALIFICATION, AVAILABLE UPON HEOUEIT. 




400,000 NEW YORKERS HAVE ALREADY SWITCHED 
TO CHANNEL7 EYEWITNESS NEWS. 
SOME OF THEM MUST HAVE COME FROM CHANNEL4. 

EYEWITNESS NEWS® 

WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO SWITCH? 
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Theatre/John Simon 

PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS- 
PLUS A FEW POTHOLES 

"Drama, to Odets, seemed like a fine crusading weapon; he was on 
the side of the angels but not, sad to say, on the side of art." 



And now, by way of further demon- 
stration of what is wrong with the the- 
atre of the thirties, we get Awake and 
Sing! It is a bad play, badly produced, 
but I would suggest that anyone who 
has any delusions about thirties' play- 
writing see it and weep. The trouble 
with these plays is that though they 
were written out of laudable discontent 
with the insufficiencies of our society, 
they were works of people who could 
not write. Drama looked like a fine 
crusading weapon to the thirties play- 
wrights, and though they were on the 
side of the angels, they were, unfortu- 
nately, not on the side of art. 

The plot of Awake and Sing' isa com- 
monplace, each character a cliche\ and 
the mind behind the play an all too 
ordinary one. But this would not mat- 
ter so much if the language were that 
peculiar blend of realism and poetry, of 
common speech and those barely per- 
ceptible shifts that make the quotidian 
extraordinary. Study a play like Heb- 
bel's Mary Magdalene or Hauptmann's 
Rosa Bernd; look at the speeches in 
which Master Anton talks about "shav- 
ing away the whole guy" or Rosa about 
being too alone on this earth, and no- 
tice how out of common speech poetry 
is being made. But when Odets' Ralphie 
keeps repeating things like "we don't 
want life printed on dollar bills" and 
"gimme the earth in two hands," this is 
the way such people of the time talked, 
and it does not transcend the common- 
place. Odets' needle points to the true, 
unpoetic north, alas; not to the mag- 
netic north of poetry. When he did try 
to write "poetic," however, as he at- 
tempted to do more and more in his 
later plays, the dialogue merely became 
punctuated with verbal pratfalls. 

Equally disastrous, I think, is the 
naivetd of Odets and his fellows. He— 
they— really believed that the solution 
was to "get enough teams together" in 
the warehouse and, pronto, instead of 
being printed on dollar bills, life would 
be hand-illuminated on vellum. But it is 
A wake and Sing! that gets revived, not 
The Wild Duck, To Damascus or Leonce 
and Lena. The production is condign 
punishment for the play. In a generally 
undistinguished cast, stolidly directed 
by Arthur A. Seidelman, I must point 




Clifford Odets: disastrously naive 



to two particularly insensitive perform- 
ances, those of Phoebe Dorin and Salem 
Ludwig, who with fanatical consistency 
can reduce every part he touches to ex- 
actly the same shade of gray. 

I wish I could say better things about 
Amphitryon by Peter Hacks, which 
the experimental branch of Lincoln 
Center is currently sprouting at the 
Forum Theatre. For this is an urbane, 
eminently civilized play, literate to a 
fault— or several faults— but with abso- 
lutely nothing new to accomplish. In a 
prefatory note, the German playwright 
acknowledges his debt to four other 
Amphitryons, those of Plautus, Dryden, 
Moliere and Kleist, and proposes, some- 
what immodestly, to offer this version 
as combining the prime virtues of the 
others. And so it does— I will even give 
him another set of virtues, which he 
prudently omits to mention, those of 
Giraudoux's Amphitryon 38, which his 
play resembles even more parlously. 
But that is just it: Hacks' Model No. 
39 reads and plays exactly like a highly 
civilized tour of the monuments of re- 
fined Western comedy; yet what the 
theatre needs is explorers, not tourists. 

Even so, a visit to the Forum will re- 
ward you with certain minor forensic 
delights. You will hear the merits of 
husbands' either remaining lovers or 
transforming themselves into gods— for 
the sake of satisfying their wives' emo- 
tional and sexual needs— defended in 
courtly disputation and with elegant 
language. Ralph Manheim's translation 
is, barring minor mishaps, smooth 



enough, and there are two fetching per- 
formances, by Philip Bosco as a most 
chivalrous amorist of a Jupiter and 
Harold Gould as a philosophical slave 
adept in all the slavish uses of philoso- 
phy. The others are, unfortunately, much 
less good, with Priscilla Pointer's Alc- 
mene the Platonic idea of a high-school 
soubrette, James Patterson's Amphitryon 
sounding like a buzz saw trying to 
speak, and James Ray's Mercury mis- 
taking a god for a fairy. Robert Sy- 
monds' direction is at least uncluttered, 
but the decor and scenery have, like the 
play itself, aspirations to which no 
amount of sidling up can ascend. Kleist's 
version would have been far, far better; 
ironically, his Broken Jug was scrapped 
because no character actor could be 
found for Old Adam. So understaffed, 
the company is condemned to sacri- 
ficing genius for Hacks. 

Toronto Workshop Productions has 
rushed on the scene Chicago 70, which 
promises to be the first of several at- 
tempts to dramatize the recent notorious 
conspiracy trial. The idea here is to 
graft onto bits of trial transcript scenes 
from Alice in Wonderland, as well as 
any other reference that seemed appro- 
priate or topical to the group that "im- 
provised and developed" this show— 
from those insufferable, rancidly nar- 
rated newsreels of fashion shows to the 
vicious execution of Lorca. The thing is 
a hodgepodge with some genuine mo- 
ments of comic horror, especially in the 
second act, but touching so many bases 
that it misses the basics. The main diffi- 
culty is that the absurdist approach 
proves immeasurably less absurd than 
the trial itself, so that when the tran- 
script is performed more or less straight, 
it has a way of making the inventions 
and embroideries look ludicrous rather 
than devastating by comparison. 

The acting, under George Luscombe's 
direction, is quite attractive but lacking 
the ultimate polish of professionalism 
except perhaps in the work of Francois 
Regis Klanfer. I hope that we'll soon 
get a version that merely transposes to 
the stage faithfully the highlights of the 
trial. It won't be art, exactly, but it will 
be a perfect dadaist nightmare, the ulti- 
mate plague on both our houses. h 
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Music/Alan Rich 

A FESTIVE 
FESTIVAL 



"The Caramoor programs are planned the same way the Rosens 
collected their art, with supreme attention paid to the sublime." 



I had dinner at Caramoor the other 
night. The woods behind the Venetian 
Theatre were strewn with spring wild- 
flowers. The gardeners had begun the 
plantings in the formal gardens, and 
the great lawns were swept free of win- 
ter debris. Dinner, just a few of us in the 
small dining room beyond the incred- 
ible carved jade screen, was simple and 
impeccable, as usual; later we went 
into the music room and had coffee, 
seated in a semicircle facing the Delia 
Robbias. Then we all walked through 
the house to see the excellent work that 
has been done to get the rooms ready 
for showing to the public. We were all 
aware of the person who was missing 
that night, Lucie Rosen, whose house 
this was until her death a year and a 
half ago, but the talk was as much of 
the future as of the past, and it was not 
a sad meeting. 

Caramoor's music festival begins 
next weekend, with a performance of 
Mozart's Idomeneo conducted by Julius 
Rudel, and continues for three weeks. 
If you've been reading this page for 
very long, you are probably aware that 
I hold this festival in high regard. The 
Caramoor setting has something to do 
with this, because it is one of the most 
completely civilized places in this part 
of the country. It is still, as it was 
when the Rosens were alive, a place 
where beauty has been collected and 
put on display with absolute taste and 
modesty. The programs for the festival 
are put together in the same way the 
Rosens built their home and collected 
their art, with supreme attention paid 
to things that are elegant and heart- 
warming and superb, regardless of their 
popular appeal. I imagine there are 
more people who would flock to Cara- 
moor for a performance of Carmen, 
say, than Idomeneo, but it is far more 
worthwhile, of course, to perform this 
important and often sublime relatively 
unknown work by a not-quite-mature 
Mozart than it would be to play it 
safe with the repertory. Each of the 
programs for this summer's festival has 
been put together as something worth- 
while, because Caramoor is a place 
designed to honor and give pleasure to 
the serious-minded among us. 

As such, and I think I may have said 




Caramoor's 17th-century Burgundian library 

this before, it is one of the few summer 
music festivals that is worthy of the 
name; a place for which a series of 
events has been created, not dragged in 
as a packaged rerun of somebody's 
wintertime programming. Like Marl- 
boro, like Aspen, like Santa Fe, 
Caramoor is a place where music is 
created for its own moment. 

I like also the size and scale of the 
events. The Venetian Theatre accom- 
modates only about 1,500; the events 
in the courtyard can only draw about 
300. Lucie had a positive horror of her 
festival ever growing to the size of 
Tanglewood, in terms of either audience 
or programming. She could be happy 
only with a crowd that she could take 
in at a glance from her motorized 
wheelchair at the back of the area. 
Michael Sweeley, who was her right- 
hand man during her last years and 
has now taken over the running of the 
festival, wisely respects those wishes. 
And so, even though the place is less 
than an hour's drive from New York 
(at Katonah, in Northern Westchester 
County, to be exact), and even though 
there is considerably less than an ideal 
budget available, there is little chance 
that this festival will become another 
Tanglewood or Saratoga. 

You should also know that this sum- 
mer, for the first time, the Rosen art 
collection can be seen by the public. 
Not during the time of the festival, 
since that would tax a small staff, but 
at other times, by appointment, groups 
will be taken through the house. It is 
a unique experience. The Rosens col- 



lected art, not to establish just another 
museum, but as something to be close 
to. Their collection, much of it beyond 
any tangible value, is installed in rooms 
that are meant to be lived in, fantasti- 
cally beautiful small units in which 
exquisite objects can be seen and ex- 
perienced in some sort of accurate per- 
spective. You come away from it with 
a genuine sense of having been close, 
not only to some masterpieces, but to 
the lovely people who collected them. 

A few nights ago I saw something 
very beautiful happening at Lincoln 
Center, something that I think Lucie 
Rosen would have understood, with her 
unfailing instinct for what making mu- 
sic can mean. Some Juilliard students 
had set up chairs and music stands in 
front of the steps leading to the Metro- 
politan Opera House and were giving a 
lovely performance in the open air of 
Mozart's Serenade for Thirteen Winds. 
There was a table nearby, at which 
other Juilliard students were collecting 
names on an anti-war petition, and they 
got quite a few. After the Serenade 
was over, some other students took over 
the area for a demonstration of what 
looked like Grotowski dramatic exer- 
cises, and then some cops took over 
the area and hassled everyone else away. 
These performances, a student told me, 
go on almost every night, coordinated 
entirely by a committee established by 
the kids themselves. While this "concert" 
was taking place, however, there was an- 
other group of students over in the Dam- 
rosch Park bandstand, running over 
some madrigals for their own pleasure 
and that of anyone who happened by. 

It seems to me that, with all the 
talent clustered around Lincoln Center, 
students and professionals alike, this 
sort of thing should be encouraged 
during the warm months. The space is 
otherwise wasted, after all, cluttered 
up with boxes of shrubbery that spoil 
the original architectural design, and 
with restaurants serving overpriced and 
undistinguished food. A kind of out- 
door music fair, not over-organized or 
-publicized, not necessarily tied to polit- 
ical motivations if that gets the cops 
uptight, could add a great deal to the 
whole Lincoln Center atmosphere, b 
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Movies / Judith Crist 

MEANINGFUL VARIATIONS 

ON MAJOR THEMES 

"Bergman's new film affords an encounter with a subtle mind 
concerned with mature relationships. You owe it to yourself." 





Despite its out-of-compctition ac- 
claim at the Cannes Festival, Ingmar 
Bergman's new film has come upon us 
with relatively little fanfare. If you did 
not, in fact, keep up with the reports 
from that cinematic sales convention, 
you would not have known much about 
The Passion, as it was called there, or 
assumed much beyond the fact that 
the least Bergman film could not help but 
make a major mark in contrast to most of 
what passes for festival fare. Well, 
make up for it now. 

The Passion of Anna, as the film is 
titled here, is certainly the finest Berg- 
man film in recent years. It marks his 
return to the searing humanism of Win- 
ter Light and The Silence and a refine- 
ment of his continuing concerns, as 
Persona and Shame showed, with psy- 
chological identity and philosophical 
rationale amid the apocalyptic on- 
slaughts of our times. Perhaps, most of 
all, this movie underlines Bergman's per- 
petual creative growth, his reconsidera- 
tion of the character or scene or situa- 
tion once touched upon and his repol- 
ishing and re-evaluating it from a more 
mature standpoint. Much in the Fellini 
manner, he displays a novelistic devel- 
opment, a tendency to take the most 
meaningful aspects of earlier works or 
more significant symbolisms and design 
variations on them in another vein on a 
fresh canvas. The sense of familiarity 
that his repertory of brilliant actors 



provides is enhanced by the author's 
expansion of characters they can em- 
body, his fresh view of inner meanings 
that makes the well-known face assume 
a new profile of personality, a deeper 
expression of self. 

Once again, Bergman confines his vi- 
sion to an island, but one that is lush 
with the seasons, with the crispness of 
winter, the damp of spring and autumn, 
the softness of summer. This is his first 
serious film in color (Now About All 
These Women, in 1964, proved that he 
could go beyond black-and-white film, 
if not into the realm of superficial, styl- 
ized comedy), and his use of it is re- 
markable in underlining the physical and 
emotional setting. Loneliness is sharp- 
ly silhouetted against hard sunlight; 
friendships glow in flickering gold-red 
candlelight; physical violence flares 
against chilled gray-brown backgrounds, 
and neat pastels set scenes for the per- 
sonal cruelties that glitter in speech and 
gesture. 

The Passion of Anna is a psycholog- 
ical drama— but one removed from the 
involutions of Persona; it is a survival 
story— but without the relatively sim- 
plistic philosophical resolutions of 
Shame. It is a mystery-melodrama in 
part and a fascinating study of person- 
ality, unfolding, as I noted, in novelis- 
tic terms. Almost as section headings 
— but without disturbing the narrative 
flow— Bergman has each of his four ac- 



tors, introduced by the filmmaker's clap- 
board, discuss the character he or she 
is interpreting and what the essential 
significance of the role is. Like Berg- 
man, his cast proves both articulate and 
perceptive. 

Max von Sydow is the protagonist, a 
man of mysterious past making a soli- 
tary life in his island home; his artist- 
wife has left him ("You have cancer of 
the soul" is her parting diagnosis, re- 
membered in anguish); his own panicked 
clash with the law (forgery in a finan- 
cial crisis and subsequent drunken 
brawling) has marked him an outcast; he 
is existing, an escapee imprisoned by 
his loss of self-respect. By chance en- 
counters, he is drawn to a trio of sum- 
mer residents: Erland Joscphson, a cyn- 
ical and successful architect; Bibi An- 
dersson, his wife tormented and iso- 
lated by a sense of her own futility, and 
Liv Ullmann, their house guest, a young 
widow who speaks of the perfection 
of her married happiness— and wakes 
from nightmares shrieking her hus- 
band's name. As the lives of the four 
begin to intertwine in civilized sociabil- 
ity, glimmerings of violence and terror 
begin: a puppy is brutalized, then sheep 
are slain, a horse is set on fire. There 
is a madman among us, and his— or her 
—guise is unknown. The search for the 
culprit is counterpointed with self-search 
and self-revelation among the four; 
the violences of each and of the island- 
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society is a scries of bone-chilling cli- 
maxes. 

Von Sydow's Andreas is the man at 
the core, all passion spent, compassion 
' and humility struggling beneath his 
shield of impassivity. ("The hard 
thing," the actor explains, "is for me 
to express a lack of expression.") He 
is touched by and responsive to Bibi 
Andersson's Eva, humiliated but stim- 
ulated by the cool non-humanism of 
Josephson's Elis, and brought to soul- 
twisting violence by the coolly schizo- 
phrenic morality of Liv Ullmann's 
Anna. It is Anna's "passion" that is the 
catalyst for the emotional dramas, her 
passion for truth but only the truth as 
she chooses to see it. "That's what's so 
hard about being a believer," Miss Ull- 
mann notes, in discussing her charac- 
ter. "You expect others to share the 
same faith. . . . Anna's love of truth is 
dangerous." 

The actors' analyses of their roles 
emerge as almost an authorial com- 
ment; it is Bergman briefly intruding 
to underline, fill in and shade his 
creatures. This personalization enhances 
the vivid imagery, the elliptical epi- 
sodes, the taut melodrama that throbs 
beneath the surface of "civilized" in- 
volvements. Anna recounts a dream (it's 
root is in the lifeboat with the survivors 
from Shame) of rejection and that 
eternal silence that Bergman is so con- 
cerned with; Eva dozes fitfully during 
the day to compensate for nights made 
sleepless by her awareness of the ulti- 
mate isolation in which she lives ("She 
should be a teacher— a teacher of the 
deaf, who are even more isolated than 
she," Miss Andersson muses); Elis cool- 
ly photographs faces as a hobby and 
for his profession designs a cultural 
center he defines as "a monument over 
the utter meaninglessness in which peo- 
ple like us live." And the islanders find 
a victim for their fears and furies, leav- 
ing Andreas to a terrifying confronta- 
tion with Anna and her versions of the 
truth. 

The Passion of Anna is a complex 
and beautiful work, one which bears 
the pondering and probing that so few 
films merit. It is an encounter, above 
all, with a sophisticated and subtle mind 
concerned with mature human relation- 
ships—a rich and satisfying and these 
days all too rare experience. You owe 
it to yourself. 

Another society is explored on other 
levels in Janusz Morgenstern's Jovita. a 
Polish film that is beautifully made and 
offers an intriguing mixture of realism 
and romanticism in its themes. It might 
well be called, perhaps, the coming-of- 
age of a long-distance runner, or a flat- 
track view of the downhill racer. Its 
hero, handsomely portrayed by Daniel 



Olbrychski, is an architect who is a 
track star, a Greek-god kind of athlete 
showered with fame and female adula- 
tion. On one hand, he is an incurable ro- 
mantic searching for the mysterious Jo- 
vita, a veiled beauty he encountered at 
a costume ball who failed to keep their 
rendezvous. On the other hand, he is 
gnawed by his guilt over a friend's sui- 
cide and by a growing consciousness of 
the "Peter Pan" existence of the athlete. 
He lives a with-it life, but he is made 
uncomfortable by the passions of his 
coach's wife, the free-wheeling morality 
of a girl track star, the emancipated at- 
titudes of the girl he thinks he loves. 
His inability to reconcile his good in- 
tentions with his way of life leads him 
ultimately to the beau geste— and a final 
realization of romantic irony. 

Olbrychski's perfectly balanced por- 
trait of the athlete (the body beautiful 
and the sensitive mind for once operate 
conjunctively) is supplemented by those 
of a number of other excellent actors: 
Zbigniew Cybulski, the bespectacled 
young actor who made his mark on us 
in Two Loves, Ashes and Diamonds and 
Polanski's segment of Love at Twenty, 
as the track coach beset by off-track 
problems (he completed the film shortly 
before his death in a car crash), and 
Barbara Lass, the lovely blonde from 
Love at Twenty and Eve Wants To Sleep, 
as the girl who plays a flirting game 
and loses, are outstanding. Morgenstern 
has a sharp, clear camera eye and a 
commendable talent for letting his ac- 
tors speak for themselves far beyond 
the restriction of dialogue. 

So much for the new foreign fare. 
On the domestic front, our own Jerry 
Lewis— he whom Godard the Great (Po- 
litical Thinker, that is) recognizes as 
"the only American director who has 
made progressive films"— has put his 
hand to One More Time, an exercise in 
tasteless tedium that doesn't merit the 
bottom of a triple bill at a drive-in. 
Once again produced by Peter Lawford 
and Sammy Davis Jr., as a sequel to 
their 1968 Salt and Pepper, this bit of 
driveling nonsense presents Lawford and 
Davis as partners in a now-defunct 
nightclub, gives Lawford a dual role as 
his own stuffy lordling twin and in- 
volves them with a castle, diamond 
smugglers and cops and thieves. The 
first film at least had lively pacing under 
Richard Donner's direction. Lewis has 
imposed a sluggish hand on the action 
so that all the inane contrivances of 
Michael Pertwee's second script stand 
clear. He also seems to have imposed 
his own personality on the role of Salt. 
Watching Sammy Davis do a rotten 
imitation of Jerry Lewis for 93 minutes 
was one pleasure von Sacher-Masoch 
missed out on. mm 
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Taffy tutors wanted to teach 55 young 
foreign girls of exceptional beauty and 
breeding how to pull taffy the old-fash- 
ioned way. Call PLaza 9-6272 and ask 
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Galleries & Museums/John Gruen 

CLASSIC 
ECSTASY 



Reuben Nakian (Egan, 41 E. 57th): Who 
would have thought classical mythol- 
ogy to be so passionate? In the hands 
of Nakian, the lust and energy residing 
within idealized classicism emerges full- 
blown, only to assume a classicism all 
its own. In some 30 small terra cotta 
sculptures, the voluptuousness and sen- 
suousness of nymphs, satyrs and other 
mythical creatures is raised to fever 
pitch. At once abstract and vividly fig- 
urative, these works are the essence of 
ambiguity. We know that we are con- 
fronted by Greek and Roman refer- 
ences by the implied nobility of each 
of the figures, and by the sweep and 
spontaneity of their groupings. 

The thrust and exuberance of these 
figures produce something resembling 
a chain reaction, which finally re- 
duces them to pure abstraction. Nakian 
succeeds masterfully because he invests 
his work with an overriding sense of 
the erotic, while never losing sight of 
the serenity of the classical figure. He 
works by implication and allusion, cre- 
ating what might be called stylistic col- 
lisions. But the results are exhilarating 
sculptural explosions, controlled and 
held in check by the clarity of his vi- 
sion. No matter how convoluted or ac- 
tive, the figures never lose their basic 
ease or tranquility. 

In matters of scale, Nakian has al- 
ways managed to suggest monumental- 
ism in even his smallest pieces. These 
terra cottas are relatively small, but 
they soar and move well beyond their 
dimension. 

Red Grooms (de Nagy, 29 W. 57th): 
Grooms is, as they say, something else. 
His latest show centers on a film he 
made called Tappy Toes, which is 
screened continuously on a television 
set installed at the gallery. Part-anima- 
tion, part-movie, the film is a '20s and 
'30s spoof of genuine wit and charm. 
Done in collaboration with Mimi Gross, 
the artist's wife, critic Edwin Denby, 
poet Kenneth Koch, and filmmaker 
Rudolph Burckhardt, it's one of those 
show-biz takeoffs in the Busby Berke- 
ley-Ruby Keeler tradition. The anima- 
tions, all done by Grooms with joy and 
impish good humor, offer a variety of 
pleasures. They are as funny as they 
are original, attended by a zany and 
candid innocence. The actual drawings 
of the animations and a series of splen- 
didly executed constructions are also on 
display, all humming with color and 
movement. They are works of art be- 



Nakian: Nymph and Cupid, 1968, at Egan 

cause they somehow synthesize the best 
traditions of Sunday comics with the 
implied ironies of pop art. Red Grooms 
is the Al Held of the seventies. 

Kay Kurt (Kornblee, 58 E. 79th): This 
young lady from Dubuque has an off- 
beat imagination. She has latched on to 
an imagery suggestive of gumdrops 
in the shapes of wild animals and has 
painted them in translucent colors. 
Transparent oranges, reds, greens and 
blues enhance near-trompe l'oeil rhinos, 
bulls and elephants. It's an odd series 
of paintings— a bit silly, to be sure, but 
most engaging, nonetheless. Miss Kurt 
has painted her funny gumdrop menag- 
erie with the deliberation and technical 
virtuosity of someone setting out to 
paint masterpieces. 

Harry Bouras (Goldowsky, 1078 Madi- 
son Ave): These large drawings under 
glass by a Chicago artist are most con- 
founding and intriguing. Obviously ded- 
icated to a highly personal idee fixe, 
Bouras is obsessed by one particular 
shape which alternately looks like a 
mushroom, a cork, or a phallus. This 
shape is placed into geometric com- 
partments and made to have rhythmic 
movement: within a series of squares, 
the shape is repeated again and again, 
each time drawn in different states of 
motion. At the bottom of this repeated 
imagery there appear words— actually, 
a series of sociological or philosophical 
statements with meanings as enigmatic 
as the accompanying images. But these 
works, with their curious graph-like 
discipline and odd logic, command at- 
tention if only for their genuine ele- 
gance and surprising invention. m*m 
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The Urban Strategist/Morten Lund 

THE NAUTICAL 
WORLD SERIES 



The competition for the America's Cup-the supreme nautical 
prize— is the oldest continuous floating sports event in history. 



In 1901, a Boston yachtsman named 
Thomas Lawson spent an enormous 
sum of money building a yacht to com- 
pete for the America's Cup, the trophy 
that was and still is considered the su- 
preme accolade — for design, construc- 
tion, sail-making and up-to-date tech- 
nology — in the world of nautical sports. 
But Lawson insisted on trying to enter 
the races without joining the club that 
controlled the competitions, namely, the 
New York Yacht Club, and consequently 
he was not invited to the quarter-finals. 
Scarcely three months after the launch- 
ing, $205,034.08 out of pocket, Lawson 
towed his yacht Independence back to 
Boston and broke her up. 

This is by way of illustrating that the 
New York Yacht Club is a dominion 
unto itself, for it has sponsored the 
America's Cup races for 119 years and 
is now overseeing the 120th year. 
The trials for the honor of being the 
1970 American defender of the Ameri- 
ca's Cup got under way in Long Island 



Sound on June 8 and continue off 
Newport, Rhode Island, through July 
and August; the finals will pit the 
best U.S. yacht against the winner of 
the Australia-France run-off in Septem- 
ber. The winner takes possession of the 
oldest continuous sports trophy in re- 
corded history. 

Since 1851, the Cup has resided (and 
in all probability will continue to reside 
for some time) firmly bolted down in 
a display case at 37 West 44th Street 
inside NYYC's Model Room, sanctum 
sanctorum of the yachting fraternity of 
America. In the 20 challenge series over 
the 1 19 years, some 70 races have been 
sailed by the NYYC members against 
vessels from abroad. The current score 
is foreigners 6, United States 64. We 
have never lost a series, and that makes 
it hard to get a bet down on either side. 
Jimmy Breslin, egged on by Rudder, 
one of the leading yachting magazines, 
once tried to get a bet down with 
bookies here and couldn't do it. The 



odds are so one-sided that action is too 
small to interest bookies. 

The challenges keep coming, though. 
Several foreign individuals have spent 
between $3 million and $10 million in 
their attempts to lay hands on the Cup. 
This small club of spenders includes a 
French baron who recently bought two 
and built two of the expensive 12-meter 
yachts specified for the competition. 
Since the price tag on a modern 12- 
meter yacht runs anywhere from a 
quarter- to a half-million dollars new, 
plus upkeep and crew training, the baron 
has already invested about $2 million in 
this year's Cup Race. 

The New York Yacht Club, which is 
responsible for all this brouhaha, began 
when nine yachtsmen got together on 
John Stevens' yacht in New York Har- 
bor in 1844. Stevens was elected com- 
modore. There were a number of yacht 
clubs formed throughout the country 
about this same time, but of those on 
salt water, only the New York Yacht 
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"The New York Yacht Club, responsible for 
this brouhaha, is a dominion unto itself." 



Club, in the words of a member, "has 
survived and been this country's most 
prominent yacht club ever since." 

In 1851, Commodore Stevens and a 
few other members took it upon them- 
selves to build a fast yacht and take it 
abroad to challenge the British. The 
America was the first pleasure yacht to 
cross the Atlantic and our first yacht to 
tackle the British, who were supreme in 
the world of sports sailing. So big was 
the reputation of the British that Horace 
Greeley, who was not a timid man, 
strongly advised Stevens against the 
move: "The eyes of the world are upon 
you . . . you will be beaten and the 
country abused." But Stevens entered a 
race anyway. 

The race in English waters was held 
on a course around the Isle of Wight, 
off Southampton. Coming down the 
home stretch from the Needles, the 
America was eight miles ahead of the 
second-place yacht out of a considerable 
fleet of boats. Queen Victoria, watching 
from the sidelines, presumably in some 
distress, asked if the man at the mast- 
top of her royal yacht, the Victoria and 
Albert, could see the second boat. The 
lookout could not; he sent back a mem- 
orable reply: "Your Majesty, there is no 
second." 

Daniel Webster was making a speech 
in Boston when the news of the Ameri- 
ca's victory arrived. With his customary 
flair, Webster interrupted his speech to 
read the bulletin and added grandly: 
"Like Jupiter coming from the clouds, 
America is first and there is no second!" 

From the beginning then, the Cup 
was national and international in impor- 
tance, as well as the private property of 
the NYYC. This ambiguity has led to 
some notable public furors. After the 
Lawson incident, a newspaperman writ- 
ing in the New York Journal for March 
18, 1901, commented, "We are solemnly 
informed that when an Englishman chal- 
lenges the United States, he really chal- 
lenges a certain little club composed of 
admirable and conceited gentlemen who 
as a rule don't work for a living." 

Nos agimur tumidis velis, "We go 
with swelling sails," is the motto of the 
club: past commodores have included 
James Gordon Bennett, who had inher- 
ited the New York Herald from his 
father, and J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
inaugurated the idea of cruising beyond 
Nantucket up to Maine on the NYYC 
Annual Cruise. Under Morgan, the club 
had 1,700 members, or whom 116 were 
presidents of corporations, 60 were 
prominent bankers and 1 14 stockbrok- 



ers; 355 listed no pressing business or 
occupation at all. The present club still 
has a Morgan, Harry— third generation 
down from J. Pierpont; the Vanderbilts 
have been in the club for five genera- 
tions, the Astors for four; there have 
been 13 Roosevelts, including Franklin 
D. when he was President; the Goulds 
have been in since 1819, when George 
J. Gould, a son of Jay Gould, joined. 

With its wealth, connections, accom- 
plishments, elan and ability to keep the 
America's Cup from the grasp of foreign 
hands, the NYYC has developed a cer- 
tain hubris, characterized by a member 
as ". . . the club's utter and complete 
unwillingness to share its leadership 
with any other body." 

The club's membership stands today 
at 1,600, of which 700 live in the city; 
Ihe proportion of bank presidents and 
corporation heads has declined since 
1900, and the club ran a youth drive to 
get members under 35. The present 
membership is a "good breed of people," 
according to Bud Bombard, foredeck- 
man for the 1964 defense of the Cup 
and, until recently, member of the NY- 
YC house committee. "It is a very social 
club, certainly, and pleasant, but the 
boats are the reason for banding to- 
gether, not because the members want 
to branch off from the rest of the world 
and be snobbish. The Racquet Club is 
simply snobbism, and their reason for 
being is questionable compared to the 
Yacht Club where you have got a real 
active core. It's a real interest group, 
just like an aviation club would be." 

Current top sailors belonging to the 
club include Carleton Mitchell, the only 
three-time Bermuda Race winner; Huey 
Long, whose Ondine has won more and 
longer ocean races than any other yacht 
in history; Mike Vanderbilt, the latest 
successful three-time defending skipper 
for the America's Cup (1930, 1934, 
1937), and Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, the 
most recent skipper to successfully de- 
fend twice (1962, 1967), now President 
Nixon's Chief of Protocol. 

The club operates on a recommenda- 
tion and blackball system. Prospective 
members must have two letters of rec- 
ommendation from current members, a 
proposer and a seconder, and meet at 
least two members of the membership 
committee. "You may meet Harry Mor- 
gan down at Morgan Stanley," said Bud 
Bombard. "He goes on for about 10 
minutes with you, asks you a few ques- 
tions. He wants to know what color tie 
you are wearing, whether your shirt is 
frayed or not . . . they don't like that. 
It's snobbish in the sense that it's the 
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old world and they toe the mark. You 
are not allowed to go on the New York 
Yacht Club cruise unless you are in- 
vited. In one case, a 70-foot sloop ar- 
rived from the West Coast, and because 
the man pursued his invitation through 
the wrong channels — someone was in- 
terceding for him and started pushing 
big wheels on the West Coast — he was 
not invited on the cruise. He was very 
put out about that. 

"There are no social or financial cri- 
teria. If a kid has crewed on a 12-meter 
boat, let's say, he is more than welcome 
to join because he is obviously active in 
the yachting world. And he can come 
from any background. If he's a nice guy 
and he's interested in yachting, the club 
would like to have him." 

About one in five applications is 
turned down by a negative vote from a 
membership committee member. But 
this isn't counting the ones who don't 
even try. Buzzy Warburton, for exam- 
ple, the owner of the Black Pearl— an 
exotic yacht with squaresails which is 
often seen in four-color ads in national 
magazines — has never been invited to 
join the cruise, much less submit his 
name for membership. Perhaps the faint 
odor of commercialism in lending one's 
yacht for advertising is held against 
him. 

Most sailors would have a hard time 
getting hold of a proper proposer, of 
course. R. B. Kirkpatrick, current editor 
of Rudder (yachting editors are often 
members, for business reasons) , was told 
he'd have difficulty because "Kirkpat- 
rick" just sounded Irish. 

The late Mahlon Dickerson, once the 
commodore, held the opinion that sim- 
ply launching a potential Cup defender 
for a quarter of a million or so was not 
sufficient recommendation for member- 
ship in itself. Many club members were, 
in fact, unhappy when one of the cur- 
rent best half-dozen 12-meters was 
bought by one Pat Dougan, a Califor- 
nian no one knew very well. He brought 
the boat east for the 1968 America's 
Cup elimination and, perhaps mindful 
of the unpleasant reverberations of the 
Lawson incident, the club voted him in. 
He turned out to be a pretty nice guy, 
after all. 

The club's doorway on 47th Street 
opens inward to a marble foyer; a red 
carpet goes up a staircase to the Model 
Room. Beyond the foyer is what used to 
be called the Strangers' Room, where 
you waited for a member of the club to 
accompany you through the door. The 
Strangers' Room is now the main office 
and you wait in the lower lobby. A short 
stairway leads down to The Grill, a 
magnificent dining room with shiplike 
beams overhead and false hatches lead- 
ing nowhere. There is an unwritten rule 



against conducting business in The Grill; 
for members who arrive alone, there is 
a Round Table where they can sit and 
swap stories. 

The heart of the club is the Model 
Room. The huge 150'-by-50' cavern 
contains models of the most renowned 
members' yachts through the 126 years 
of the club's eminence. It is a veritable 
museum of nautical affluence, backed by 
a floor-to-ceiling marble fireplace. Here, 
amid the leather couches, is the Victo- 
rian retreat indispensable to a proper 
club (no women, even maids, are allowed 
up the red stairs). 

In the 8,000-volume library above the 
Model Room is the Deed of Gift, by 
which Commodore Stevens donated his 
trophy to his club. The original intent 
of the deed was to put the foreign chal- 
lenger to the same kind of stiff test 
which the America had won: the chal- 
lenger was to sail against the whole 
NYYC fleet, and if he won the race, the 
Cup was his. 

Only four challengers attempted to 
meet this stiff competition in the first 30 
years after 1851; two from England and 
two from Canada, all four soundly 
whipped. 

NYYC then changed the deed — a cup 
which is not challenged has no prestige. 
The club promised to meet any chal- 
lenger with one, and only one, yacht. 
However, the challenger had to sail to 
New York on her own bottom; that is, 
she had to be a seagoing boat. The chal- 
lengers which came were perforce sea- 
worthy, and uniformly they were beaten 
by the NYYC boat, which, because it 
had no ocean to cross, was built lighter 
and faster. 

The club kept this clause until 1899 
and then waived it to induce Sir Thom- 
as Lipton to come here with his Sham- 
rock. Lipton, founder of the tea em- 
pire, was delighted. He tried an un- 
precedented number of challenges and 
spent nearly $10 million; he finished 
last five times. Lipton Tea, however, 
traded on the association for a long 
while: during the 1958 challenge, the 
tea company distributed a movie on 
the history of the races, featuring Sir 
Thomas' efforts. 

For the 1958 challenge, the NYYC 
modified still another couple of clauses: 
it allowed the race to be sailed in a 
smaller yacht— the 1 2-meter— than here- 
tofore and the challengers got a price 
break. For the first time the club also 
allowed the challenger to be shipped 
here on the deck of a steamer. Still it 
was not enough. The English lost 
again, four straight. 

In the three subsequent challenge 
series of the modern "12-meter area," 
those of 1962, 1964 and 1967, 13 com- 
plete races were sailed. The NYYC won 
12 of them. 
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A MAGIC NAME 
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After a girl 
has spent 
4 years getting 
a college 
education 

it's a shame not to 
spend just a few more 
weeks getting ready 
toqualifyfor 
a rewarding job 



College-educated women are needed 
and wanted in publishing, advertising, 
communications, finance, and other fas- 
cinating fields. Increasingly they are 
moving up into challenging positions 
filled with excitement and responsibility. 

Many successful women have started 
out as executive assistants. In that kind 
of job, you're on the "inside" of many 
key decisions. You gain a knowledge of 
the whole field that can win you a more 
important position. 

BUT— when you go to apply for your 
first stepping-stone job, you're almost 
sure to be asked, "How's your typing? 
Can you take shorthand? Write a decent 
business letter? What can you do 
exactly?" 

Now Katharine Gibbs School, which 
pioneered in business training for young 
women, has developed a special pro- 
gram to prepare 4-year college gradu- 
ates for choice assignments in the 
business world. (If you are in your third 
year of college, you can enroll in the 
program now, and become eligible for 
your ENTREE award and job placement 
upon receipt of your college diploma.) 

In just eight weeks, our ENTREE Pro- 
gram will give you enough of the basic 
office skills that you need to land the 
kind of job where you can begin to use 
your college education. 

Also we'll help you get the job, through 
our free lifetime Gibbs job counselling 
and placement service. Every year we 
receive far more company requests for 
"a Gibbs girl, please!" than we can fill. 
So you should be able to take your pick 
of interesting jobs. 

Summer classes will meet 9:00 to 
4:00 weekdays beginning in July in 
Gibbs air-conditioned classrooms in New 
York, Boston, Montclair, N.J., and Prov- 
idence, R.I. ENTREE classes also begin 
in New York, in September, February, 
and April. Enrollment capacity limited, 
early application advised. For free in- 
formation, just mail coupon. 



Katharine Gibbs 
School M 

Dept. E7-5 

Pan Am Bldg., 200 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please tell me more about your 8-week 
ENTREE Program of business training for 
4-year college graduates. I am interested 
in attending ENTREE classes in 
n New York, N.Y. □ Boston, Mass. 
□ Montclair, N.J. □ Providence. R.I. 
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". . .The Cup is a public trust. The fellow 
who loses it will be a national heel.'. . ." 



It was with the 1962 incident in which 
the NYYC lost one race to the Austra- 
lian challenger Gretel that the club re- 
trenched and tightened its conditions. 
No longer would it allow sails and rig- 
ging to be made in the United States; 
they had to come from the country of 
the challenger. {Gretel had used the 
same sailmaker as Weatherly, the de- 
fender. ) The next Australian challenger, 
Dame Pat lie in 1967, using Australian 
sails, lost four straight. 

For this year's challenge, there is 
another concession. The NYYC is al- 
lowing a sail-off for several foreign chal- 
lengers. Instead of coming to the finals 
cold, the challenger will now have the 
psychological lift of coming as a winner. 
The Americans have always provided 
themselves with elimination bouts to 
bring their defender to the finals in the 
full glow of recent victory. 

This brings us to the current crop 
of challengers. The most interesting is 
France, built by Baron Marcel Bich, 
owner of the world's largest (6 million 
pens a day) ballpoint-pen conglomerate. 
Bich attempted to buy Intrepid after 
that yacht's successful defense in the 
1967 series, but the owning syndicate 
(all NYYC members) decided not to 
let such a valuable hull get into foreign 
hands. Bich had to make do with the 
Constellation, the successful defender 
from 1964, the race before last. 

Baron Bich also bought an older 
British 12-meter; he used it and Constel- 
lation to begin crew-training (the French 
government gives an unlimited supply 
of naval cadets). Bich then swung for 
a brand-new 12-meter, specified to be 
faster than Intrepid; he gave the design 
job to Britton Chance Jr., successful 
Long Island meter-boat designer; Bich's 
boat was built in Switzerland by re- 
nowned meter-boat builder Herman Eg- 
gar. She was christened Chanceggar and 
joined the baron's fleet. (She is strictly 
a trial horse since she was not designed 
by a French naval architect). The baron 
then built France, launched about a 
month ago, a yacht which will pre- 
sumably incorporate the best of Chan- 
ceggar and Constellation. 

The other challenge entry is from 
Australia, financed by a shrewd, robust 
and not entirely lovable man, Sir Frank 
Packer, head of a newspaper conglom- 
erate which prints all the news, fit or 
not, in strategic cities of the continent. 
This is Sir Frank's third go at the Cup. 
His designer, Alan Payne, long-suffer- 
ing and introverted, designed Gretel I, 
the yacht which won that single race 



that the NYYC has lost since World 
War II. The new boat is Gretel II. 

The real excitement of the America's 
Cup usually comes during the American 
eliminations. When the three or four 
best American yachts have it out, they 
are usually so closely matched that any 
of them, in truth, could turn back the 
foreign challenger. The eliminations are 
fiercer than the final Cup races. In 
1964, for instance, there was high dra- 
ma when Constellation, having lost five 
straight from American Eagle, turned 
around and took five out of the next 
six to gain the nod. Constellation easily 
beat the English challenger, Sovereign, 
four straight. 

Best bet among the American boats 
this time (none of them have ever 
raced each other) is Valiant, designed 
by Olin Stephens of New York. The 
world's leading designer of large yachts, 
Stephens has designed three previous 
successful defenders, Columbia, Con- 
stellation and Intrepid. One question 
mark, however, is Valiant's skipper, Bob 
McCul lough; he is executive vice-presi- 
dent of a large textile corporation and 
a successful ocean-racing skipper, but 
has limited experience in the kind of 
closed-course, cutthroat racing that is 
the mark of America's Cup competition. 

Second favorite is former defender 
Intrepid, also a Stephens design but 
changed considerably under the hand 
of Britton Chance. She will be sailed 
by an ex-world champion skipper in the 
Star Boat class, Bill Ficker. 

Third is a long shot, Heritage, owned 
by Charles Morgan, a peppery, articu- 
late and ambitious builder-designer out 
of St. Petersburg, Florida. He has lots 
of ocean-racing winners to his credit 
but no meter-boats. Morgan financed, 
designed, built, made sails for and will 
probably skipper Heritage. Morgan's 
yacht will be the first competing 12- 
meter built outside the Northeast, and, 
if Morgan should win, there will be 
muttering in The Grill Room because 
Morgan at best would be a pro forma 
member of the NYYC. The other two 
boats are proper NYYC yachts. 

This brings us to the racing itself. 
A 12-meter yacht is so called because 
the hull and sails are designed accord- 
ing to a complicated formula of mea- 
surements whose answer comes out to 
be 12 meters. (If you increase the sail 
area, you will have to take a less favor- 
able [shorter] length on the water line 
in order to comply with the formula.) 
The racing 12-meter, about 62 to 68 
feet in length, is nothing like your 
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cruising yacht: the interior is stripped 
to the bone to save weight; there is no 
cabin on deck, no bunks below. She is 
a shell. To reduce wind resistance and 
keep weight low, the men working are 
either half-hidden or wholly hidden in 
deep hatchways. On the Valiant, of the 
1 1 men aboard, only the helmsman is 
visible at all times. The navigator, the 
tactician, or other "officers" are visible 
from time to time. The rest of the crew, 
"the black gang," is sweating below 
unseen. "We're out to win a race — not 
have fun," said Bob Carrick, spokes- 
man for the Valiant syndicate. 

The course is laid inside a series of 
marks off Newport. The two 12-meter 
boats, magnificent specimens, will be 
surrounded on the perimeter of the 
course by an equally magnificent spec- 
tator fleet of about a thousand sizable 
power and sail yachts. The scene of an 
America's Cup is a rare pomp-and- 
circumstance spectacular; only such a 
tradition-infused organization as the 
New York Yacht Club could have pre- 
served it. 

Newport is one of the most interest- 
ing harbors on the East Coast, with a 
newly renovated, historically accurate 
waterfront and beautiful old houses 
(over 380 original colonial buildings). 
And out on Newport Neck is the great- 
est collection of opulent private summer 
castles on this or any other continent. 
Several of the extravagant stonepiles, 
including Vanderbilt's enormous "Break- 
ers," are now open to the public. New- 
port has beaches, surfing, charter-boat 
fishing, tennis courts, summer theatres 
and several fine restaurants, including 
two on Castle Hill with stunning views 
of Narragansett Bay. During the Cup 
races, there's a lively night life in town. 

Going to Newport in your own boat 
or chartering one there is probably not 
the most satisfying way to see a race. 
There are so many boats around the 
constricted race-course area that you 
may have trouble seeing the race for 
the boats. A better way is to get on one 
of the big ferry-sized charter boats 
that will be plying the course. Rides 
cost $15-$20 a day. A couple of or- 
ganizations can make it easy for you. 

Raymond & Whitcomb, 400 Madison 
Avenue (PLaza 9-3960), is handling 
arrangements for NYYC members and 
will for you, too. They have packages 
including bed, board and a ride on a 
big boat for a week during either 
eliminations or the finals from about 
S300 to $425, depending on whether 
you want to stay in Newport itself or 
a bit farther from the action. 

For literature on fun and frolic 
around Newport, write the Newport 
Chamber of Commerce, Newport, Rhode 
Island. They can also supply a list of 
rental houses which, for a group, is the 



least expensive way to have an Ameri- 
ca's Cup vacation. 

The poshest way would be to join 
Bud Bombard's travel club, the Chalet 
Club (you have to get a recommenda- 
tion from a member), at 209 East 56th 
Street (758-2602). Bombard has a big 
sail yacht on the line, Warburton's 53- 
foot brigantine Black Pearl, which will 
sail you for $25 a day with lunch and 
wine. She will dock at Black Pearl 
Tavern on the Newport waterfront, a 
good place to have a drink after the race. 

Carleton Mitchell, writing about the 
chances of a challenger, said, "Space- 
age metals like titanium, exotic alloys 
of aluminum and high-strength types of 
stainless steel, together with the capacity 
of welding, extruding, cold-rolling and 
precisely machining them.must be avail- 
able. It may come as a surprise to non- 
sailors, but the refinement of the slow- 
est form of locomotion man has ever 
devised has reached the point where 
the technology of the nation largely 
governs the chance of winning." 

"The Cup is really a public trust," 
Bud Bombard reminds us. "The fellow 
who loses it is going to go down as a 
national heel." mm 



America's Cup Calendar 

June 8-12: Preliminary trials, Long 
Island Sound. 

July 7-18: United States Observa- 
tion Races, Newport. 
August 18: First race of the final 
trials to pick the American defender. 
August 21: First race (four out of 
seven) to pick the foreign challenger. 
September 15: First race (four out of 
seven) for the Cup. 

Books for the America's Cup Bull 

There are two books on the recent 
America's Cup races currently in 
print: Defending the America's Cup, 
by Robert Carrick and Stanley Ros- 
enfeld (Knopf, $12.50), tells the 
story of the last challenge and de- 
fense in the words of the defenders 
themselves; A View from the Cock- 
pit, by Bob Bavier (Dodd, Mead, 
$12.50) is the 1964 defense from the 
point of view of the winning skipper, 
the author. For the history of the 
America's Cup races, try Winning the 
America's Cup by Julius Fanta (Sea 
Lore, $12.95); the nearly official ac- 
count is The America's Cup Races, 
by the editors of Yachting (W. W. 
Norton, $10). The Rhode Island De- 
velopment Council is giving away a 
48-page illustrated booklet, The 
America's Cup 1970, prepared by 
Rolex. The pamphlets are free from 
Rhode Island Development Council, 
Roger Williams Bldg., Providence, 
R.I. 02908, or Rolex, 580 Fifth Ave. 




Even in France, two out of 
five smokers don't like the 
robust taste and startling 
aroma of Gauloises. 

But three out of five 
Frenchmen do. People are 
emphatically for us, or against 
us. There is no middle 
ground. 

Gauloises (pronounced 
"Goal-waz") stoutly stick to 
regular size. However, this 
chubby little cigarette now 
comes with a filter, too. 

If you're not too bashful 
to turn a few heads, go to the 
best tobacco shop in town 
and ask for "Goal-waz." 

But be prepared 
for anything. 

Sans nitre Avec filtre 
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The Friends of Animals, Inc 
is threatening one of the great conservation 
movements of our history 




Not because they don't mean well. 

Because they don't know enough. 

Sometimes, it's easy to overlook the facts when 
you're fighting for a good cause. Especially when it's 
a humane one. 

But when it goes so far as to endanger the very 
thing it's fighting for, someone has to do something. 

Recently, there have been a number of adver- 
tisements, public protests, and misleading state- 
ments condemning the Canadian, Norwegian, and 
United States governments for the annual seal 
harvests. 

This is in defense of the United States conser- 
vation program. The State of Alaska. And the Alaska 
fur seal. 

And, contrary to public knowledge, it's one of 
the great conservation stories of our history. 
The facts are: 

Only sixty years ago, the Alaska fur seal was all 
but extinct. Due to open sea sealing and the indis- 
criminate slaughter by fur traders ever since the 
Pribilof Islands had been discovered in 1786. 

In 1911, an international treaty was signed by 
Japan, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States. 
Giving the United States the responsibility for the 
preservation and protection of the species. 

Since then, the Alaska fur seal population has 
increased seven-fold. From less than 150,000 to T/2 



million, the maximum number the breeding grounds 
can sustain. 

Biologists believe a healthier colony is a con- 
trolled colony. For to exceed the maximum number 
will result in increased starvation, disease, and fatal 
injuries. Especially to the pups. 

Therefore, under the strict control and super- 
vision of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, a limited 
number of surplus seals (primarily bachelor males, 
never pups) are taken every year. 

If in any given year there are no surplus seals, 
no seals are taken. 

In defense of the method used, biologists, 
veterinarians, and humanitarians from all over the 
world have witnessed the seal harvests. And the 
general consensus is that they are handled in the 
most humane way possible. 

It is, without question, an outstanding program. 

But only a market for its by-products makes the 
program economically feasible. 

Alaska fur seal coats aren't the only by-product. 
So is the blubber, the oil, the meat, and the income 
it brings to the Pribilof Islanders in trade and em- 
ployment. For the Aleuts are the men who take the 
annual harvest. And they've been dependent on it 
for centuries. 

As written in the March issue of Audubon 
magazine, "In truth, it is this careful protection and 
management of the Alaska fur seal that has saved 
the species. Those who protest this program should 
consider the alternatives." 

If you're one of the people who want to put 
an end to this program, you'll be doing more than 
destroying a great movement. 

You could be destroying the Alaska fur seal. 
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For more information, write to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of the Secretary, Washingon, D.C. 20240. 
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The Underground Gourmet 
Milton Glaser and Jerome Snyder 

THE NEW 
KOREA 



1 • • • 



* • 
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The New Korea, 9 East 40th Street 
(MU 3-7775) is a recently opened, at- 
tractive, well-appointed restaurant which 
has the additional advantage of being 
conveniently located in the midtown 
area. It is one of a handful of Korean 
restaurants in the city, and its cooking 
style is somewhere between the Japanese 
and the Chinese. The New Korea quali- 
fies for Underground Gourmet selection 
largely because of its luncheon. Dinner 
is a la carte and although not expensive, 
has a choice of entrees that start at 
$3.50. The table d'hote luncheon— a 
straight $2.50— takes in soup, entree, 
vegetables, fried rice, salad, dessert and 
tea. A choice of three kinds of soup is 
offered: misoshiru— a light bean soup 
punctuated with a sprinkling of small 
beancurd cubes; consomme New Korea 
—a mild, clear broth; and mandu— an- 
other clear soup with meat and vegeta- 
ble dumplings which carries a small ad- 
ditional charge. The six entrees are all 
served with "chap chae," a combination 
of rice noodles and mixed vegetables 
sauteed in the special house sauce, and 
a soft fried rice. The entrees are pure 
Korean preparations. Heading the list 
is bul go ki, pounded slices of beef that 
have been well marinated, giving the 
charcoal-broiled finished product a 
heightened flavor slightly on the spicy 
side. Kal bi gui applies a similar marin- 
ade to short ribs of beef before the 
charcoal broiling. San juk is a Korean 
shish kebab composed of sirloin chunks, 
mushrooms, green pepper and scallions. 
Dak chim uses chicken as its base. 
Large pieces are well cooked in the New 
Korea's spicy special sauce. Sae wu 
twigim is a Korean tempura of butter- 



fly shrimp. Finally, kal bi chim is sau- 
teed short ribs that taste not at all un- 
like a well-seasoned boiled beef. The 
size of portions, very much like the 
cooking style, falls somewhere between 
those offered in Japanese and Chinese 
restaurants. All of which may be some 
sort of culinary reflection of the alter- 
nate Chinese and Japanese controls, 
throughout Korean history. There can 
be something beneficial in a foreign in- 
fluence: the mandu gui (fried dump- 
lings) turned out to be among the most 
delicate we've ever had. Our apprecia- 
tion was considerably tempered, though, 
by the fact that three small dumplings 
cost an exorbitant $1.25. 

Dessert is limited to ice cream. A 
very good tea accompanying the meal 
is served in an elegant metal pot. Table- 
ware also has a style a cut above that 
which one generally finds in restaurants. 
Service, entirely by waitresses who are 
handsomely dressed in their native gown 
(chima jokori) was pleasant and seem- 
ingly efficient, with perhaps a minor lan- 
guage snag here and there. The room 
(actually 2 rooms) is good looking and 
offers seating capacity for a sizable 
crowd. The New Korea luncheon makes 
a very interesting Oriental addition to 
our multi-national municipal fare. Now 
if it can only hold the price line . . . 
The New Korea is open seven days a 
week: Monday-Friday from 12 noon to 
1 1 p.m. and Saturday-Sunday from 
12:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

Food — Good 
Service — Good 

Ambiance — Good to Excellent 
Hygiene — Good 



THE 18-HOLE, 72-PAR 
PGA SKI RESORT 

Lucky golfers. Afler the snows have 
melted, they have three seasons to enjoy 
Sugarbush and its lush, but demanding 
18-hole Robert Trent Jones golt course. 

In addition to one o( the most challeng- 
ing courses in the East, there's swimming, 
tennis, trout fishing, riding, soaring, hiking 
...plus great food and fine service at res- 
taurants like the Inn's congenial 19th hole, 
the Beef and Bottle pub. 

So pack up your clubs and your family 
(or a vacation at Vermont's lovely Sugar- 
bush Inn For more information write or call 
(802) 496 3301 . In New York, call LE 2 7700 




FOR AS LITTLE AS 
$26,000 YOU CAN OWN 
A BROWNSTONE CO-OP. 
ONLY 140 FT. FROM 
CENTRAL PARK WEST. 




For details call 799-0730 or 
Douglas L. Elliman, Inc. 
Townhouse Dept. (PL 3-9200) 
PRO J . 84th ST., STONEHILL ASSOC. 



NON-BINDING RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED ON PLANS 
AND SPECS. THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS NOT AN OFFERING. 
AN OFFERING CAN ONLY BE MADE BY A PROSPECTUS 
FILED WITH THE DEPT. OF LAW. STATE OF NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE COMPETITION 

COMPETITION NUMBER FIFTY BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



Doubting 
and 

Lowell Thomas 



Five Cent 
and 
Pete Seeger 



Personal 

and 
Joan Baez 



Smart Ass 
and 

Erich Maria Remarque 



Above, some odd couples. Competitors are 
invited to submit a list of three similarly 
improbable pairs. 

Results of Competition Forty-seven 

The Competition: "Well, she won't have 
Dick Nixon kicking around anymore." 
Competitors were invited to submit famous 
first words. 

Report: Womb service, upper berths, and 
labor negotiations were popular concep- 
tions. Other reproductions: "One small 
step for man . . ." — Neil Armstrong: "Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume?" — Sir H. M. Stan- 
ley; "This is Life?" — Henry Luce: "I did 
it my way" — Julius Caesar; "I'm beginning 
to see the light" — Thomas Edison; "Dada" 
— Marcel Duchamp; "I shall return!" — 
Oedipus; "Tsk! Tsk!" — Margaret Sanger: 
"And now. for my next trick . . ." — H. 
Houdini; "Chapter Two" — B. Spock, and 
'• " — Harpo Marx. 

First Prize of "An Anthology of New York 
Poets" (Random House) to: 

"Yoknapatawphawawa" — William Faulk- 
ner 

Dale Anderson, NYC 

"Now, if I can just remember what she 
looks like . . ." — Oedipus Rex 

Mary Ann Code, NYC 

"Merry Christmas" — J. Christ 

James F. Daly, Passaic, NJ. 

Runner-up Prizes of one-year subscriptions 
to "New York" to: 

"And that's the way it is, Tuesday. No- 
vember 4th. 1916"— Walter Cronkite 

Michael Leach, NYC 



"Tell Virginia" — Santa Claus 

Albert G. Miller, NYC 

"This little piggy went to market, this lit- 
tle piggy stayed home . . ." — George Hor- 
ace Gallup 

Domingo A. Rodrigues, NYC 

And Honorable Mention to all: 

"You know, my mother rather resembles 
the evening spread out against the sky" — 
T. S. Eliot 

Leslie Tonner, NYC 

"A bit of talcum 

Is always walcum" — Ogden Nash 

Robert Hudson, Ridgewood, NJ. 

"I. Oscar Levant, being of sound mind and 
body, do hereby bequeath . . ." 

Herb Sargent, NYC 

"Howl!" — Allen Ginsberg 

Mrs. Carol Lowe, Riverdale, N.Y. 

"Moo Goo Gai Pan" — Confucius 

Jared Weinberger, Morristown, NJ. 
similarly from: D. Davis, Huntington, N.Y. 

"A funny thing happened on my way 
through the forehead" — Athena 

James Fechheimer, Glen Head, N.Y. 

"Me, Claudius" 

Henry Morgan. NYC 

"If I have but one life to live. let me live 
it as a blond" — George Wallace 

Christopher Hood, Rock Hill, S.C. 

' My mother thanks you, my father thanks 
you, my sister thanks you, and I thank you" 
— George M. Cohan 

Marci Bernstein, Matawan, NJ. 
Mary Ann Rice, Bronxville, N.Y. 

"What day is this?"— Tuesday Weld 

George Malko, NYC 

"This could be the start of something big" 
— Jackie Gleason 

similarly from: Norton Bramesco, NYC; 
Jeanne Stoller, NYC: Michele Evans, NYC 

"I am lying here now on the white bed 
. . . I've been here forever ... or at least 
it seems forever . . . perhaps it is never 
. . . I'll go back . . ." — Samuel Beckett 
Ronald J. Bolin, Los Angeles, Calif. 

"Dooby Dooby Doo" — Frank Sinatra 

Alan Kaltman. Highland Pk.. NJ. 
Alan M. Novich, Chicago, III. 

"Hello, Muddah. Hello, Faddah"— Allan 
Sherman 

Marshall Harp, NYC 



"Now you see me. now you don't" — ludge 
Crater 

Gene Oberg. Richmond, Va. 

"Crawl. Crawl. Cross. Slide. Crawl" — 
Arthur Murray 

Rees Behrendt, NYC 

Vi" — Wanda Hale 

Mrs. S. S. Klein, N. Caldwell, NJ. 

"Thut was a Jewish mother?" — Dan Green- 
burg 

John Gregory Dunne, Los Angeles, Calif. 

"I want my mummy" — Boris Karloff 

Mrs. Paul Stein. NYC 
Arthur J. Cunningham. NYC 

Hello. Hello. Hello. Hello. Hello. Hello. 
Hello" — Snow White 

Tom Morrow, NYC 

"Cogito Ergo Sum" — UNIVAC 

Neil Leonard, NYC 

"That was disgusting" — Ti-Grace Atkinson 
Patti Deutsch. NYC 

"Here goes nothing" — Sonny Tufts 

R. MacKinnon, NYC 

"Is that all there is?" — Peggy Lee 

Mrs. F. Brancaccio, Huntington, N.Y. 
Peter B. Spivak, Detroit, Mich. 

"Call me Ishmael" 

John Rasor, Pittsford, N.Y. 

"M-m-m-m-m-m- Mama" — Ethel Merman 
Kenny Solms, Los Angeles, Calif. 

"And furthermore . . ." — Martha Mitchell 
Hank Levinson. NYC 

similarly from: 

Angela Pappa, Trenton, NJ. 

"I'll cry today" — Lillian Roth 

Janet Ellner, Bronx 

"What! You haven't even seen Man of La 
Mancha once?" — Don Quixote 

Alan Lcvine, Aniilyville, N.Y. 

' I've looked at life from both sides now" 
— Judy Collins 

Jo Ann Wexier, Stanford. Calif. 



Contest Rules: Entries should be sent to Competi- 
tion Editor, New York Magazine, 207 East 32nd 
Street, New York, N.Y.C. 10016 and must be re- 
ceived by June 19. Please mark the outside of the 
envelope with the number of the competition you 
are entering. Editor's decisions are final and all 
entries become the property of New York. First- 
prize winner (or winners) will receive a copy of 
Masterpieces of the Frick Collection, published 
by The Viking Press. Runncrs-up will receive one- 
year subscriptions to jWh 1 York. Results and win- 
ners' names will appear in the issue of July 20. 
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©Wrier as ftamlet 

(uninterrupted) 

Shakespeare's immortal tragedy unfolds 
in this triumphant motion picture which won 
five Academy Awards . . . including "Bes^Bicture of the Year" 
and "Best Actor." Sir Laurence Olivied^L 
Jean Simmons co-stars as Ophelia. A television classic 
brought to you without commercial interruptions by 
BOUNTY PAPER TOWELS. 



9:00 PM 

SATURDAY, JUNE 13 

WOR TV, 
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new uork 
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WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 



FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Solution to Last Issue's Puzzle. 



□eieiDBBBE BBBBB 

□ DBDBDDB 

bbbbbbbbb dbbbb 

□ 9 B B □ □ □ □ 
BB EBBBBBBBB 

B B D B B 
BBEBBSB BDBB 
R B □ B B B 
□ BflBBBBBBB 



□ □ □ B □ □ 

BB BBBBBBBB 
D B □ □ B B 
BBB BBBBBBB 



\ a \ 8 
7b 



Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Girl who has 
made a group 
of schoolboys 
lose their head. 
(4) 

3 Make the Whip 
repeat a gov- 
ernment state- 
ment. (5, 5) 

10 A big stick for 
the employees. 
(5) 

11 Obscure end is 
seen in poverty. 
(9) 

12 Evergreen and 



14 



15 



17 



19 



fit to grow out- 
side, they are 
funny to look 
at. (6, 3, 5) 
Granted there 
would be fight- 
ing if there 
were no dead 
scattered 
around. (7) 
Notice whip is 
a protection for 
pupils. (7) 

" spirit of 

the chainless 
mind!" (Byron). 
(7) 

A fall when one 



starts running, 
held by a po- 
liceman. (7) 
20 To signify fa- 
ther is held by 
the crooked 
Sanders, this ap- 
pears on the en- 
velope. (4, 3, 7) 

23 Decoration is 
almost all the 
trouble with 
navy chaps. (9) 

24 To put after 
time a poet's 
inspiration. (5) 

25 In a division a 
writer is mak- 



ing a point. (10) 
26 Nautical guy. 
(4) 



DOWN 

1 Older sales re- 
organized to 
provide a cheap 
attraction for 
customers. (4-6) 

2 St. Paul ate 
clumsily — be- 
cause it was 
shaped like a 
shallow spoon. 
(9) 



4 Record which 
gives a short 
answer in diffi- 
cult circum- 
stances. (7) 

5 Pedal which 
has altered. (7) 

6 Kind of vessel 
containing solid 
material for an 
army man. (7, 
7) 

7 Appeal for the 
page to go first. 
(5) 

8 Hurry! Here is 
something in 
the river. (4) 



9 Following sweet 
repose? (5-6, 3) 

13 Tale of a poli- 
tician with run- 
ning gear on? 
(5, 5) 

16 Place part bro- 
ken up in the 
barrow. (9) 

18 Lamp which 
may be magic. 
(7) 

19 Discipline 
Charles X. (7) 

21 Perfume for the 
start of a love 
affair. (5) 

22 War spoils. (4) 
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One furlong to go and your horse begins to move 
along die rail. Irs beautiful.There's just no feeling 

1 "'" sautifid Belmont Park. 



THOROUGHBRED RACING MAY 25-JUNE 27. FIRST RACE 1 :30. 



